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From the Hon. Nathan Weston^ LL. P., late Chkf Justice of 

Maine, 

I HATE read with attention and interest the first fifteen chap- 
ters of the " Manaal of Morals," heing the portion out of press 
when presented to my inspection. The style is remarkably 
lucid and perspicuous. The principles of moral obligation, as 
derived from the law of nature, and illustrated by the light 
" which is from above," are made easy |o the apprehension of 
youth, and cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improve- 
ment in a branch of education which has been too much 
neglected. 

AugustCy Me,, Sept. 8, 1648. 



From the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, D. D.y Augusta, Me. 

The design of this book is one of high importance. Instruc- 
tion in morals should occupy a very prominent place in the 
education of the young, and it is well to put into their hands, 
in a simple and attractive form, « a Manual" for this purpose. 
Such a manual the author of this work has, with a good degree 
of success, attempted to provide. So far as I can judge of its 
merits from that portion of it which I have had the opportu- 
nity of examining, I am prepared to recommend it, as a valu- 
able addition to American school books. To a judicious, 
faithful instructor, it will prove a useful assistant, in teaching 
that fear of God and keeping of bis commandments, with 
which, above all other things, it concerns the young to be 
acquainted. 

Sept. 21, 1848. 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, D. Z>., Member of the Massachusetts 

Board of Education. 

I HAVB read with no small degree of interest the sheets of 
the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend it to school 
committees and teachers . It inculcates a system of sound mor- 
ality, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. If 
f. Uke teachers of our common schools will make themselves 

I iamiUar with the principles taught in this manual, and 

cnodeavor to infuse them into the minds of their pupils, they 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



will do a good work. It is just the kind of teaching which 
I suppose the statute requires the teacher to give, and as much 
as we ought to require in schools composed of children whose 
parents belong to different religious sects. 

Instruction purely religious may be better left to parents, 
clergymen, and Sabbath-school teachers. Such a book is a 
great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

Westfiddj Sept. 18, 1848. 



From the Rev. Mr. Judd, Augustaj Me. 

The undersigned cordially recommends this manual to the 
attention of the public. The want of such a text-book is 
most sensibly felt, and the^ork before us seems admirably 
calculated to meet that want. Without embarrassing the 
scholar with refined speculation, it treats of what is immedi- 
ately practicable j and while none will, question the soundness 
of its principles, many will wonder that what is so plain has 
been so long overlooked. If simplicity in arithmetic be desir- 
able, how much more is it needed in moral science. The 
author who shall introduce to the common school, and the 
heart of the community, just ideas of what is true and right, 
what is humane and courteous, what is becoming and beau- 
tiful, we regard as a public benefactor. 

SYLVESTER JUDD, Je. 

September, 1848. 

From the Rev. Jonas Bumham, Principal nf the Cony Female 

Academy, Augusta, Me. 

This is an excellent work, and it appears at the right time. 
We have good books on most subjects essential to education, 
but have felt great inconvenience from want of one on Morals, 
well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the pupils 
in our academies and public schools. This work is prepared 
Mrith that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. Its style 
is lucid, intelligible, and attractive. The great principles of 
the science are happily illustrated, and impressively enforced. 
[ shall immediately adopt it ; and I doubt not, that parents 
and teachers, on examination, will welcome it as an auxiliary 
in the accomplishment of their great work. 

Sept. 23, 1848. 
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PREFACE. 



WmLB most sciences have stooped to children, and con- 
descended to become instractors of the little ones, that of 
Morals — one of the most important — has kept a distant 
^ reserve, and wrapped itself in cloudy abstractions. " Some 
\ work on Morals for Common Schools,'^ says the Hon. Horace 
^ Mann, "which shall excite the sympathies as well as inform 
the intellect ; which shall make children love virtue as well as 
imderstand what it is, is the greatest desideratum of our 
schools." The following pages are an attempt to fulfil this 
want. This work is designed to be placed in the hands of 
every scholar of our public schools, as soon as they are able 
to understand it, and to be studied like any other text-book. 
The execution is not, indeed, in all respects, equal to the 
author's desire ; but it is hoped that even the feeblest contri- 
bution to this most neglected part of juvenile instruction will 
not be unacceptable. 

We cannot overrate the importance of having the children 
of our country thoroughly mdoctrinated in the principles, and 
duly imbued with the spirit, of morality. 

The author has endeavored to present the elements of the 
subject, in' a manner sufficiently plain to be apprehended by 
children who have reached an age capable of understanding 
any truth. The aim has been to illustrate the general princi- 
ples by familiar examples, and to "bring to the test of immuta- 
ble rectitude many of the common habits and smaller acts 
of daily life. It is desirable that teachers should explain and 
apply these pnnciples still further, by a reference to those little 

1* 



IV - PREFACE. 

misdeeds which fall under their eye, from time to time, as 
they observe the condact and manners of those under their 
care. 

As the book is intended for younger classes, it seemed well 
that it should be attended with questions. But, in many 
instances, the form of them is designedly such as to oblige the 
scholar to exercise his own reason and reflection in finding 
the true answer, and thus, in some degree, avoid an evil 
attending the use of set questions — that of giving an answer, 
without getting an idea. It is recommended, however, that 
the questions be dispensed with, in all cases in which the 
learner is able to do without their aid. 

In the preparation of this work, especially in the general 
plan, great aid has been derived from Dr. Wayland's Moral 
Science. Free reference has also been had to Dymond's 
Essays on Morality, and Whewell's Elements of the same 
subject. 

But chief reliance has been placed upon the inspired Word 
of God, which must be considered as the great repository of 
all moral truth. The prevalent sentiment, requiring that 
everything of a sectarian kind should be excluded from public 
schools, has rendered the theological part more brief than 
some, perhaps, would desire. 

The First Part is entitled « Duties to Gk)d." It is believed "" 
that duty to God underlies and includes all other duties ; that 
the persona^ relative, and mutual obligations of men, are not 
only better enforced by a regard to the will of Grod, but that 
they are permanently and essentially involved in that will ; — 
which is in itself but an expression of eternal virtue ; — in a 
word, that religion is the surest and completest foundation of 
morality. A. HALL. 

September, 1848. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 



TO 



THOSE FOR WHOM THIS BOOK IS DESIGNED. 



Dear Children and Youth, 

You have a great many school-books already, 
and you may wonder why a new one is given 
you to study. You have Grammars and Arith- 
metics, Geographies and Histories, a Govern- 
mental Instructor, and many other works for the 
improvement of your minds. But is it the pur- 
pose of any of these to teach you what is right 
and what is torong, what you ought to do, and 
what you ought not, or, in other words, what 
your duties are 1 Can you mention one of which 
this is the design 1 Some of you may have good 
parents or teachers who instruct you in these 
things, but many of you, perhaps, have never 
thought much about them. 

The object of this book is to point out some 
of your most important duties, to present to you 
some of the evils of disregarding them, and to 

Questions. — Why might scholars wonder that thejr 
should be required to study this new book? Why is it 
needed ? What is the object of it ? 
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lead you to see the beauty and loveliness of 
right-doing. It would impress upon your young 
minds this truth, — that the great object of man^ 
should be to advance in wisdom and holiness ; 
it would gladly lead you, early to make it the 
aim of your lives to serve God faithfully, to 
make the best use of the talents He has given 
you, and to do all in your power to promote the 
happiness and be^ good of others. 

It is called A Manual of Morals. The word, 
Manual^ means, a book that may conveniently 
be carried in the hand ; and it is here intended 
to imply, that you should always have in mind 
the precepts which it contains, and make them 
the guides of your life. The word, Morals, 
has reference to the practice of duties. A Duty 
is something which we are under obligation to . 
perform. It means the same thing, whether it is 
said, you ought to love God, you ought to obey 
the laws of health, you ought to love your 
neighbor as yourself; or to say, it is your duty 
to love God, your duty to obey the laws of 
health, and your duty to love your neighbor as 
yourself And would you not like to under- 
stand what your duties are? There is a right 
and a wrong in regard to all your conduct, in 
little things as well as in great ones, and do you 
not wish to know what is the right? Is not the 
right far better than the wrong, and will you 

What truth would this book impress? To what would 
it lead the young? What is it called ? What is the mean- 
ing of Manual? What implied? To what has the word, 
Morals, reference? What is a Duty? How illustrated? 
What is said about right and wrong f 
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not learn to practise it in all things ? Is it not 
beautiful to see a child, or any one, who always 

Mries to do what is right, and i^not such a one 
the happiest? 

One of the early Fathers of New England, 
when his son feared, on account of the Indians 
and wild beasts, to go through a certain piece 
of woods, on some important errand, gave him 
this advice : Never fear to do your Duty, No 
matter where it calls you, no matter how great 
the danger^ never be afraid to do your duty. 
But if you. are tempted to do a mea?i thing or 
a wrong thing, be the greatest coward in the 
world. Receive this wise counsel, as if it were 
originally addressed to you, and, enlightened 
by the knowledge of your duties, and guided 

' by the still small voice within you, let it be 
your firm resolve to act accordingly. 

In addition to the study of the precepts of the 
Bible, the perfect example of Jesus Christ, and 
attention to other means of moral instruction, 
cultivate an acquaintance with Nature. Watch 
the unfolding of buds and flowers ; observe the 
pure fountain, the gentle river, the calm lake, 
and let their beatity be reflected in your daily 
lives. Make the whole universe your library — 
so shall it also become your temple, and your 
life, itself one continual act of adoration. And, 

Advice of one of the fathers of New England to his 
son ? What direction to those to whom this is addressed ? 
What shQuld you study and attend to ? What cultivate in 
addition ? What would you do well to wdtch and observe? 
What may you make your library ? What may it and your 
lives become? 
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above all, have your eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
the world of the enduring, the true and the holy, 
and press onward, ever onward, towards the 
perfection which shall fit you to be a blissful 
inhabitant of that world. 

And now, for you, Children and Youth, who 
are to be the future men and women oif this 
country, and to wield its defines, — and through 
it, in some measure the destinies of all lands, — 
for good or f6r evil, -^ for you, this little book 
is prepared, with the earnest desire that it may 
aid in making you good and*^happy, and in 
fitting you to maintain and di^eminate the 
principles of Liberty, Justice and Benevolence 
throughout the world ; — to you, therefore, it is 
affectionately dedicated, by 

Your Friend, 

THE AUTHOR. 

On what should you fix your eye, and to what press 
onward 1 What are the children and youth of our country 
to be and to do ? With what desire is this book prepared 
for them ? 
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PART FIRST. 

DUTIES TO GOD. 

'* Fear God and keep his (^mmaDdments : for this is the whole 

duly of man." 

Wk have duties to God, First, because He 
made us. We are His, and He has a right over 
us. Every one feels that he has a right to that 
which he makes himself, whether it is by the 
labor of his hands, or by the exercise of his 
mind. If an artist chisels from the marble a 
piece of statuary ; if a boy whittles from a piece 
of wood a top, or a pair of castanets ; or if a girl 
makes a doll ; they each and all feel that what 
they have produced is their own, and that they 
have a perfect right to control it : and if the 
thing formed had a mind and understanding, 
they would naturally think that it ought readily 
to comply with their wishes. 

The government of our country allows and 
supports the same right of a person to that of 
which he himself is the author. If a man 

—————— ■ " ■-III! II iMi— ■■■■■11 ■ ■! ■^^.^^■. . —. i, ■ ii i^i— — — ^^— ^— ^^»^— — — — ^— . 

Subject of first part ? Motto ? Why have we duties to 
Grod 1 How illustrated 1 How further illustrated, by ref- 
erence to the government of our country ? 

2 
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writes a book, or invents a machine, the law 
secures to him the right of controUing it as he 
pleases, and does not allow any one else to in- 
terfere with that right. In short, it is a univer- 
sally received maxim, that what a man makes 
is his owri^ and that he has a right over it. 

Now the right of the great and good God over 
us is far superior to that of the artist over his 
statue, the author over his book, the boy over 
his top, or the girl over her doll. Because, God 
has the power within Himself^ underived from 
any one, to form our bodieg and to create our 
minds ; but all the skill or power which we ex- 
ercise is obtained entirely from another — namely, 
from that same God who has a right over us as 
His creatures. 

It follows, of course, that since God has made 
us by His own almighty, unaided power, and 
thus has the entire right over us, we ought, in 
all respects, to be, and to do, whatever He re- 
quires of us. The first question of our hearts 
should therefore be — What would God have us 
to do 7 How shall we best please Him? What 
is right in His sight? Briefly, what are our 
duties to Him ? And to know and to practise 
these duties, should be the chief end and aim 
of our lives. 

Second, we owe still further duties to God, 
because He preserves the life and powers which 

He has given us. Were it not for His constant 

— ■ ■- — - ... , 

What is said of the right of God over us % Why 1 What 
follows from this ? What should be the first questions of 
our hearts ? What the chief end and aim of our lives ? 
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« 

care and protection, we should lose our faculties 
of thinking and of remembering; our reason 
would leave us, and we should run blindfold, 
as it were, into the fire or into the water ; our 
hand would cease to act in obedience to our 
wishes in the production of anything to supply 
our wants, or^ to gratify our fancy ; our bodies 
would be a source of continual suffering to us, 
or we should sicken and die. 

Third, our Maker not only preserves us, but 
He does us good continually. He has provided 
for our happiness in the objects of nature. The 
world is clothed with beauty for us. The flow- 
ers and trees, the brooks and ponds, the moon 
and the stars, the singing of birds, and the fruits 
of the earth, all, in many ways, conduce to our 
enjoyment. 

It is God, too, who gives us kind parents to 
provide us with food and clothing, and to fur- 
nish the means for our instruction and improve- 
ment. He permits us to enjoy the benefit of 
teachers in our various studies, and good books 
are prepared for our use by those to whom He 
has given knowledge and wisdom. 

But, better than all the good things of this 
life which our Father in heaven so bountifully 
showers upon us. He makes known to us in His 
word the reality of a continued existence after 
these bodies die and are left to moulder in the 

Second ? Some of the effects of God's withholding his 
care and protection 1 Third reason of our duties to God ? 
Other things for which we are indebted to God ? But for 
what more than all ? 

•4 



14 MANUAL OF MOEALS. 

earth. The child who sees her Httle brother fall 
into the sleep of death, so deeply that her loud- 
est calls upon his name bring no answer, and 
fail to cause him even once more to open his 
eyes upon her, has yet the means of learning 
that his spirit still lives, and that, by and bye, 
if she is truly good, she may rejoin him in a 
world of beauty and happiness. 

Our duties to God may be considered under 
different heads, — as Love, Gratitude, Obedience, 
and so forth, — and these will form the subjects 
of the several chapters contained in the First 
Part. 



CHAPTER I. 

LOVE TO GOD. 
** He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for Grod is love." 

True goodness is a quality more worthy of 
our love than anything else in the world ; and 
we ought to place our highest atFections on 
those beings, and on those things, in which 
there is the greatest amount of goodness. 

1. God is a Being of perfect goodness, and 
therefore we should not only love Him, but love 
Him supremely, above all things, with *' all our 

Under what heads may duties to God be considered ? 
Subject of Chapter I. ? Motto ? What is said of true 
goodness? On what should we place our highest affec- 
tions ■? IIow should we love God 1 Why ? 
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heart, and with all our soal, and with all <mr 
strength, and with all our mind." Even if He 
were not doing us good continually, we ought 
to love Him for what He is in Himself, and 
simply because in Him is united every possible 
excellence. He possesses wisdonj, truth, justice, 
purity and benevolence, in far greater degrees 
than we can comprehend. 

2. God is also a Being of infinite love and 
compassion, and '^ His tender mercies are over 
all His works." It seems natural and right 
that we should love those who love us. and do us 
good. We feel that earthly parents, who watch 
over our tender and helpless infancy, — who, 
when we are sick, attend to us by night and by 
day, with untiring care, — deserve the full love 
of our hearts ; and that it would be unnatural, 
and even monstrous, if, for all their kind offices, 
we returned no glow of affection. Children nat- 
urally love those who make them presents, who 
play with them, or who invent games and sports 
for their amusement. Even the infant seems to 
know who loves it, and will go, without fear, 
to the stranger whose face shows that he loves, 
and is interested in, the little child. 

If we love earthly friends who care for us, 
how much more should we love God, who loves 
us far more than we can understand; whose 

For what ought we to love God, if He were not con- 

Btantly doingr as good ? Some of his perfections 1 Another 

vesprson for our loving God ? What seems natural and right 

*iii regard to those who love us? How illostrated in refer- 

enc^o parentt? * To children? 
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ever-waking eye watches over us while we are 
in the helpless stfite of sleep, so that no harm 
comes nigh us, and we awake refreshed and 
happy in the light of a fresh day ; who preserves 
us from injury when exposed to the many dan- 
gers of travelling, upon water or land, by steam- 
boats, raiUcars, or other carriages; who gives 
us friends, and everything which makes us 
happy in this life; who "so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life;" and who has revealed 
to us something of the glories of that world to 
which our spirits will go when our bodies die, 
if we have made our duties the rule of our con- 
duct here; — "a city which hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it;'' where 
"there shall be no night;" where "there shall 
in no wise enter anything that defileth ; '^ " where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest ; " and where " God shall wipe away 
all tears from our eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain." 

The more we know of God. the more we 
shall see cause to love and admire Him. It is 
therefore our duty to learn as much as we can 
of His character, to study His works in nature, 
to read the Scriptures which tell of Hjm, and 
to improve all our opportunities for tracing the 
marks of His goodness and love. 

What are some manifestations of God's loTe for 113 ! 
What ought we to leam about God ? Why 1 



LOTS TO eoD. IT 

If we truly love a parentj a teacher, a friend, 
or a playmate, we wish to do everything in our 
power to please him; and love not only makes 
it easy for us to engage in very difficult tasks, 
and to make many sacrifices, for his sake, but 
it even renders them delightful. So, if we love 
God, — our Father in heaven, our Friend afn^ve 
all others^ our Greatest Benefactor, — we shall 
only need to know what is right in His sight — 
what is our duty to Him — in order to make it 
easy and pleasant for us to perform it. 

It is our duty to love excellence wherever we 
find it* and to love the objects in which it is 
found just in proportion to the degree in which 
they possess it ; no matter whether they have 
ever done us good or not — no matter if we. are 
not even known to them — our duty to love 
their excellence remains the same. If God were 
not, as l)e is, making us happy in a thousand 
ways, during our whole life long, it would be 
our duty to think with delight of the surpassing 
beauty and glory of His character, and to love 
Him most heartily, because He is so good, and 
great, and lovely, in Himself But while this 
is our duty, it is our interest too, and the dis- 
charge of it brings its reward into our own 
bosom. We were made for love more than for 

anything else. It is the harmony of our nature. 

■ I I I ■ 1 11 ■ ■ .1 

• 

How does love to our parents, teachers, &c., affect the 
performance of our duties to them 1 How is this applied to 
our love to God 1 What is said of our duty in regard to 
excellence 1 How is this applied to our relation to God 1 
What is said of the diischarge of the duty of love to Godt 
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The exercise of hatred makes us miserable; that 
of love fills us with delight ; and the more wor* 
thy we consider the objects of our loVe, the hap- 
pier we are. If we love God, the purest, noblest, 
most excellent of all beings, best of all, we shall 
be happier than we can express, and '^ the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding will fill 
our hearts. '^ We shall be in harmony with all 
the works of God, and can mingle our songs, in 
sweet concert, with the wild notes of the wood- 
bird, and the soft, gurgling music of rivulets 
and streams. 

Our own character is formed by what we 
think about most, and what we most delight in. 
Love to God will lead us to think of Him, to 
learn increasingly of the greatness and beauty 
of His perfections, and by so doing, the beauty 
and loveliness of His character will be reflected 
upon us, and we shall be enabled to grow mofe 
and more into his image. 



CHAPTER II. 

GRATITtJDE TO GOD. 

It has been said, that it would be our duty 
to love God, because He is perfectly good, even 

What is said of the exercise of love ? What if we give 
God our first and best love ? What effect will love to God 
have upon our own character? Subject of Chapter 11. 1 
What causes for gratitude to Grod are given t 
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if he bestowed no favors upon us. But He is 
cmitinually doing us good. He is the author 
of all that makes us happy. He holds the place 
to us of a kind and indulgent Father. Prom 
Him we have received all that we are, or can 
be. Life, health, friends, our minds, and the 
means of improving them, and all the sources 
of happiness which we enjoy, are His kind gifts. 
But, above all, we are indebted to His unmer- 
ited goodness for the gift of His Son, our Sav- 
iour and ftedeemer, whose divine revelations 
and blessed example are capable of making us 
wise unto eternal life. And it would seem to 
be most natural that we should seek, in every 
way, to make Him some return for these bless- 
ings. " What shall we render to the Lord for 
all his benefits," would seem to be the natural 
question of our hearts. But what return can 
we make? We possess nothing that would en- 
rich Him. The only thing that we can do is 
deeply to feel our obligations to Him, and ear- 
nestly rfesire to do something which shall pleas^ 
Him. This feeling and desire is called Grati- 
ttide, and it is a duty that we cannot neglect, 
without being guilty of great sin. He who does 
not exercise this feeling must be destitute of 
every kind and generous impulse, and cannot 
but be viewed, even by his fellow-beings, with 
great disapprobation. 

- What more than all these? What would seem natural ? 
What the question of our hearts ? What return can we 
make ? What is this called ? What is said of neglecting 
this duty 1 Of not exercising this feeling ? 
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Here is a child,* Txcho is blest with the kindest 
and best of parents. During his babyhood 
they spared no pains nor expense in getting 
him toys and picture-books for his amusement. 
As soon as he was able to walk abroad, they 
furnished him with light, delicate clothes, for 
summer, and provided him with warm downy 
caps, tippets, mittens, and other comforts, for 
winter. All his wishes for amusements were 
gratified. He had skates, hoops, balls, wooden 
horses, and the like. He was sent to the best 
schools, was taught, not only in all the useful 
and necessary branches of instruction, but was 
allowed to cultivate a taste for music, sculpture, 
drawing, and painting. Horses and carriages 
are placed at his disposal, so that when he ' 
pleases he can ride for pleasure. The means 
of travelling, both in his own and in foreign 
lands, are granted him. At his home, rooms 
are fitted up, for his use, with every comfort, 
and even luxury. The walls are hung with 
beautiful paintings, and choice specimens of 
sculpture fill its niches. Shells of rare form and 
exquisite coloring adorn his shelves, together 
with books of the most rich and elegant bindinga 
Singing birds fill his apartments with their music, 
and the most delicate flowers diffuse their deli- 
cious perfume around him. He is the pride and 
joy of his parents' hearts, and everything which 
riches or the most fond affection can bestow, is 
lavished upon him without measure. 

What, now, should we naturally expect from 

How is this subject illustrated ? 
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this child in return for all this kindness and 
lore of his parents ? Suppose he gives himself 
up to the enjoyment of all the >good things 
which they provide for him, and never has one 
kindly glow of affection towards theih — never 
cheers them with his presence when they are 
ki health, nor seeks to alleviate their sufferings 
in sickness, nor to entertain their loneliness in 
old age. Suppose he never desires to talk with 
them, never wishes to see them, never even 
thinks of them ! What should we think of 
such baseness? How should we abhor such 
ingratitude ? 

But this is only a faint illustration of the 
bounty with which God, in goodness and love, 
provides in numberless ways for our happiness. 
Whatever favors we receive from parents, or 
other kind friends, come, through them, from 
God. and. therefore, whatever, gratitude we feel 
towards them is really due to Him. And shall 
we awake, morning by morning, without one 
grateful thought of Him who has preserved us 
to open our eyes upon the beauties of another 
day 7 Shall we take our food, from time to 
time, without remembering that it is His boun- 
teous hand that feeds us? And, amid the 
thousand enjoyments arising, not only from 
what we see, and hear, and taste, but also from 
die means of knowledge, from the love of 

friends in this world, and from the provision 

*- ■- *■' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ - ^ 

Wh«t is said of this i]lQstratio&? Of gratitude we may 
feel towards parents or other kind friends! Why ? What 
qdtotioDB illustrating our ingratitude to Godi 
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for our perfect happiness in the world to comey 
shall we forget the Being who is thus ever 
mindful of us, feel under no obligation to Him 
for his continued regard for us, and have no 
desire to do what we can that shall be pleasing 
to Him 7 « 

Our obligation to be grateful is in proportion 
to the amount of benefits received, and the dis- 
interestedness of him from whom they come. 
Now God is under no sort of obligation to us, 
and can expect no reward from us for what he 
gives. He is therefore perfectly disinterested, 
and the blessings which he bestows upon us 
proceed from pure goodness. And when we 
consider the amount of this goodness, we know 
not where to stop, for it is* entirely without 
limits. A sensation of happiness for a single 
moment^ even if it ended with that moment, 
would be a cause of gratitude as long as it 
could be remembered ; how much more, if it 
continued throughout our whole existence ! 
The enjoyment of happiness derived from the 
single sense of taste would deserve our grati- 
tude ; how much more that derived from sight, 
hearing, and all our senses combined f If^ a 
single emotion of happiness would deserve our 
gratitude, how much more cause have we for 
it, when our bodies, minds, and hearts, are 
formed for varied and perpetual happiness ! 

To what is our obligation to be grateful proportioned 1 
How does this apply to God's relation to usi What is said 
of the amount of God's goodness? How illustrated by the 
happiness of a moment ? By enjoyment from the senses? 
By the variety and contmuanoe of our souices of happiness ! 
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And if we only use the power which God has 
given us, in such a way as to promote our 
highest enjoyment here, we shall be/ more 
happy hereafter than we can now possibly 
ccwiceive, and this happiness will last forever. 
If, then, only one act of disinterested goodness 
and unmerited favor deserves our gratitude 
forever, how can we express the amount of 
gratitude which should, throughout our whole 
existence, • fill our souls, towards Him from 
whose immeasurable goodness cUl our blessings 
flow! 



CHAPTER III. 

OBEDIENCE TO OOD. 

Obedience to God consists in doing what He 
has commanded, or, in other words, in perform- 
ing His will. It requires that our own wills 
shall be entirely given up, when opposed to His 
will. 

Every child knows, or ought to know, what 
it is to obey his parents. He knows that if he^ 
has the true spirit of obedience, he will not 
only do everything which they desire him, but 
he will conform to their wishes cheerfully and 
gladly, even if it requires of him something 

By GUI' capacity for happiness hereafter? The inference ? 
Subject of Chapter III. ? In what does obedience to God 
consist? What does it require? How is obedience to God 
illustrated? 

3 
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difficult and unpleasant to perform. He urill 
do as they bid him, without delay, and without 
arguing, or opposing his own judgment to 
theirs. He will not, in practising ob^ience to 
his parents, confine himself to the words merely 
of their directions, but will strive to understand 
the spirit of their wishes, and make it his rule, 
in any case in which they have not expressed 
to him their desires or preferences, to think 
what they would be most likely to prefer, and 
do just exa>ctly as he believes would best please 
them. If they charge him not to play with a 
certain boy who uses profane language, he will 
naturally suppose that they wish him to avoid 
all boys who are in this or any other bad habit 
If his companions endeavor to persuade him to 
stay and play longer than he had permission, 
by telling him his father or mother "won't 
care," he does not heed them, but goes home at 
the hour appointed. And in everything, the 
questions which he asks himself are, — How 
would my mother like to have me do thisi 
What would rayfcUher prefer 1 

Now this is the same temper of heart we 
should have towards God. Whenever He has 
given us^ express commands, as — "Honor thy 

What if a child has the true spirit of obedience towards 
his parents? What is said about a child's confining him- 
self to the words merely of his parents' directions? What 
will he make his rule in eases in which they have not ex- 
pressed their wishes? How illustrated? What are the 
questions which he will ask himself? How is this applied 
to the temper of heart we should have towards God ? What 
is our duty where He has given us express commands ? 
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£9Lther and mother ; " " Lie not one to another ; " 
"Defraud not;" "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor;" "Be kindly 
affecti<mate one towards another;" "Be cour- 
teous ; " "As ye would that others should do unto 
you, do you even so to them;" "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself; " — in all such cases, we 
should, of course, obey entirely and constantly. 
But this is not all. In the thousand little 
occurrences of every day life, in the family and 
in the school, about which there is no express 
command, we should ask ourselves, what 
course of conduct will God most approve 7 
Will it be pleasi^ to Him if we try to injure 
another because he has injured us ? Will He 
look upon us with complacency if we are ill- 
tempered because our parents do not allow us 
some gratification which we desire ? Will He 
approve us if we put on a sour face, and throw 
aside our books, because a teacher does not give 
us permission to leave our seats and hold con- 
versation with another 1 If we tease and fret a 
little child, or torment insects, or worry other 
animals, how will God regard us ? 

In all these little affairs, as well as in greater 
ones, the spirit of obedience to God will lead 
us to question ourselves as to what is right, and 
faithfully and earnestly to use all the means in 

What in those common, daily occurrences, about which 
there is no express command? In all these little afiairs, to 
what will the spirit of obedience lead ust What is the first 
way mentioned in which we may learn the will of Grod? 
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our power, to find out what is His will. There 
are many ways of ascertaining what this is. 

1. We may learn it from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. These contain the whole written will 
of God. There is no duty which we may not 
learn from the Bihle ; and its teachings are so 

{(lain, that even a child can understand them, 
n this country, Bibles are so plenty, that every 
child can own one. 

But there is no use in owning a Bible, if it 
is not studied, and its commands obeyed. 
Heathen children, who never heard of the 
Bible, or the true God, are far better off than 
those, who, with a book in their hands, which 
tells them what is right aqAwhat is wrong, 
and what is the will of the only living and true 
God, do not try to learn and obey that will. 
The Bible, then, should be studied more than 
any other book, that we may learn our duties 
to God, and thus be prepared to obey His will. 
The Bible, aside from giving us the com* 
mands of God as a rule of duty, and setting 
before us the lives of good men for our example, 
and the perfect character of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, for our imitation, deserves our highest 
attention. It is the most ancient and the most 
wonderful book in the world. The history 
which it gives us is far more interesting than 

What do the Scriptures contain ? What is said of the 
teachings of the Bible ? What is said of merely owning 
a Bible? Of heathen children? What book should be 
studied more than any other ? Why ? Aside from what 
does the Bible deserve our highest attention? Why? 
What is said of the history which it gives us ? 
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any other which has ever been written, and 
the mind of every child ought to be made as 
famiUar with it as with the history of his own 
country. It tells stories of individuals, far sur- 
passing in interest, and in the simple beauty in 
which they are told, any of the tales relatea in 
story-books for children. The history of Abra- 
ham, of Joseph, of Moses, of Samuel, of David 
and Jonathan, of Daniel, of Ruth, and, more 
than all, the story of Jesus, as a child, a youth 
and a man — and, finally, his cruel death by 
crucifixion, and the fearful circumstances at- 
tending it ; his burial in the new tomb in the 
garden of the Arimathean ; his resurrection as 
announced by" a great earthquake," and com- 
municated by an angel, whose "countenance 
was like lightning, and whose raiment was 
white as snow ; " and then his ascension from 
earth, and our last impression of him as his 
form is lost in the distant blue of the heavens, 
with arms outstretched above us, ever to com- 
fort and to bless — all these may be read again 
and again, with ever increasing and ever fresh 
delight. 

2. Prom His works. In the works of God, 
we see that all things are governed by certain 
laws, and that the most perfect order, harmony, 
and beauty, exist in everything which He has 
made. As God knows all things, and has the 
power of doing whatever He chooses, we must 

Of the stories which it tells 1 What axe some of those 
referred to 1 Second way in which we may learn the will 
of God ^ What do we see in them 1 Why do we Buppoee 
this an evidence of His will ? 

3* 
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suppose that the course He has pursued in th« 
works of His hand is wisest and best. In 
what He has done, therefore, we see His will 
written as plainly as though it were declared in 
words. It is our duty to study His works, and 
to govern ourselves by the principles which we 
see displayed in them. ^ 

From them the young may learn to submit 
to the rules of their parents and teachers, and 
to the laws of the land. They may be taught 
to preserve perfect order in all their attain- 
ments, and in the distributipn of their time ;. to 
be in harmony with all things and all persons 
around them, and not suffer their desires or 
their selfish interests to disturb the peace or 
happiness of others. They may be prompted 
to act in such a way, that their lives will be 
filled with beauty, even as the earth and heav- 
ens are clothed with it. 

In doing these things, they are imitating 
God ; they are doing His will, and thus render- 
ing to Him the obedience of their lives. 

3. By consulting our own Cofisciences. God 
has implanted within us a power, by means of 
which we can determine what is right and 
wha^ is wrong. This power is termed con- 
science. It is called, in Scripture, "the Law 
of God written upon our hearts." But it is a 
sure guide only when properly enlightened. 

What is our duty, then, in regard to His works? What 
may the young learn from them ? In learning these things, 
what are they doing ? Third means of learning the will of 
Grod? What is meant by conscience? What called in 
Scripture t Whei^ a sure guide ? 
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Otir thinking a thing is right does not make it 
right. We are guilty in having a wrong con- 
science, when we do not use all the means in 
our power to learn what is right. But we can 
cultivate the power of distinguishing right from 
wrong, so that it will guide us ^surely, and then 
it is to us as a law of God, which it is our duty 
to obey. 

This appeal to conscience is ever at hand, 
and we can have its aid at any moment, with- 
out taking time to search books, or to consult 
friends, for the knowledge of right which we 
desire. It is always with us, and its still, 
small, inward voice will guide us safely, if we 
honestly question it, and willingly listen to its 
reply. It has been given as a safe rule, that 
when two courses of conduct are presented to 
us, and we Hardly know which we ought to 
choose, it is best to adopt that concerning which 
we have the fewest doubts. 

4. In any difficult cases, in which we cannot 
of ourselves decide what God would approve, 
we can consult parents, teachers, or other 
friends who are qualified to guide us in our 
search for what is right. Many books, also, 
besides the Book of Books, are filled with 
instructions upon the same subject, presented 
in a form so plain and simple that the youngest 
and the most ignorant may understand. 

Does thinking a thing right, make it so 1 When are we 
guilty in having a Wrong conscience 1 When is our con- 
science as a law of God to us 1 What is said of this appeal 
to conscience? What has been given as a safe rulef A 
fourth means of learning what is right? * 
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No one, in Christian lands, can excuse him* 
self from the duty of obeying God, for all are 
abundantly furnished with the means of know-) 
ing His will, and all — the young as well as the 
old — are able to obey it, and guilty if they dis- 
obey it. 

We are under obUgcUion to obey God, because 
we are His creatures; because He has made 
known to us His will; and because He is 
constantly blessing us with His love and good- 
ness. 

Our obedience must be active ; we must not 
only avoid doing what He has forbidden, but 
we must do what He has commanded. It 
must be sincere and affectionate, springing 
from love, and not from fear. We must obey 
at all times and in all things ; not performing 
one duty only, but aU duties. 

The habit of obedience should be formed at 
the earliest age. Every little child, who is 
capable of understanding the difference between 
right and wrong, is able to obey God. The 
best time to learn obedience is in childhood, 
because it is easiest then. And it is a fact 
worthy of attention, that those who are trained 
to obey their parents most readily comply with 
the commands of God. 

The Bible contains many beautiful examples 

Why can none of us excuse himself from obeying God ? 
Reasons of our obhgation to obey God ? What must be the 
character of our obedience? When should the habit of 
obedience be formed ? Why the best time ? What is said 
<^ the little child ? * What fact worthy of attention ? 
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of obedience to God, in cases that caused much 
trial and suffering. Abraham was required to 
leave his home, his kindred and friends, and go 
forth, a stranger and friendless, to sojourn in a 
distant country; yet he obeyed without mur- 
muring. Many years passed on, and he had no 
child to be called by his name, whom he might 
love, and on whom he might depend. At 
length, Isaac is born unto him in his old age. 
He rejoices at his birth, and with doating fond- 
ness lavishes upon him the fulness of his love, 
and thinks to make him the heir of the great 
riches which he has gained, and of the repeated 
promises, that God would make of his posterity 
a great and powerful nation. But soon the 
command comes — " Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and offer 
him for a burnt offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I shall tell thee of." And it seems 
that without hesitation or delay, but with ready 
obedience to the command of God, Abraham 
rises up early the next morning, takes Isaac, his 
son, cuts the wood for the burnt offering, and 
sets off for the place of which God had told 
him. This place is so far distant that it is not 
until the third day, that, on lifting up his eyes, 
he sees it afar off. His heart is breaking at the 
thought of killing, with his own hand, the 
bright, joyous, loving, only child of his affec- 
tions ; the sunny boy, who, from hour to hour, 
as they travel on, nearer and nearer to the place 

Of what does the Bible contain many beautiful exam- 
ples ? Relate the story showing Abraham's obedience. 
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where he is to phmge the deadly knife into his 
heart, , and to stretch hitn, a bleeding, lifeless 
victim, before him, — gambols at his side, in the 
freshness of his young spirit, is delighted with 
every sound he hears and every sight he sees, 
and eveif, in the innocence of his unsuspecting 
heart, exclaims, "My father, behold the fire 
and the wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt 
ofiering?^' But yet, obedient Abraham falters 
not. "They came to the place which God had 
told him of; and Abraham built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac 
his son, and laid him upon the altar upon the 
wodd. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son." 

In this instance we have an example of ready • 
and perfect obedience to the will of God, luider 
the most trying circumstances that can possibly 
be imagined. And thus should our obedience 
always be, prompt and entire, however con- 
trary to our own feelings, however great the 
sacrifice. 

Obedience to God, like the performance of all 
other duties, is attended with advantages to 
ourselves. The first and greatest of these is, 
that it secures the approbation and favor 
of God. The most valuable promises of the 
Bible are made to the obedient, and the most 
fearful threatenings are denounced against the 

In this instance of what have we an example \ What 
should the character of our obedience always be t With 
what is obedience to God attended 1 First and greatest of 
these ? What is said of the promises and threatenings of 
the Bible ? 
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disobedient. To the people of Israel it was 
said — " If thou shalt hearken diligently unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to observe and to do 
all his commandments, the Lord thy Grod will 
set thee on high above all the nations of the 
earth ; blessed shalt thou be when thou comest 
in, and blessed shalt thou be wl\en thou goest 
out The Lord shall command the blessing 
upon thee in all thou settest thine hand unto. 
But if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of 
the Lord thy God, to observe to do all his com* 
mandments and his statutes, then all these 
curses shall come upon thee and overtake thee: 
Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out ; and 
thou shalt not prosper in thy ways, and thou 
shalt be only oppressed and crushed alway, so 
that thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine 
eyes which thou shalt see." 

In the Proverbs it is written — "My son, let 
thine heart keep my commandments, for length 
of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add 
unto thee. Thou shalt walk in thy way safely, 
and thy foot shall not stumble; when thou 
liest down thou shalt not be afraid, yea, thou 
shalt lie down and thy sleep shall be sweet." 

Jesus Christ says — "If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love ; he that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
shall be loved of my father, and 1 will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him." 

What examples in reference to the people of Xsraell 
From the Proverbs ? From the words of Christ? 
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And in the book of the Revelation we find 

these words — "Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of Ufe, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city." 

Obedience to the will of God brings to our 
own hearts the purest and the most tranquil 
happiness, li is sweet to think, as we lie down 
at night, that this day we have endeavored, in 
all respects, to do what is right in the sight of 
God. The disobedient are at variance with 
God and all that is good, and thus lay the 
foundation for unhappiness in this life, and in 
that which is to come. 

Obedience is involved in love and gratitude. 
If we truly love God, we shall obey Him, and 
shall love to obey Him. And if we feel our 
obligations to Him, and desire to do that which 
pleases Him, we shall strive to do His will — 
to keep His commandments, not only on accx}unt 
of what He is in Himself^ but also with a grateful 
sense of what He is, and always has been, to its. 

But if we examine ourselves carefully, we 
shall find that we are guilty of many acts of 
disobedience to God. We do not love Him as 
we ought, and we are not grateful as we should 
be for His kindness to us. We do not love our 
fellow-men as He has commanded ; we do not 

From the book of the Revelation ? What effect has obe- 
dience to the will of God upon our own hearts ? What is 
said of the disobedient? In what is obedience involved? 
How shown ? Of what shall we find ourselves guilty if we 
look into our hearts? What are some of these towards 
God? Towards man? 
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83rmpathize in their sufferings, and try to relieve 
them as we ought ; we unfeelingly condemn the 
suspected as guilty, instead of seeking all pos- 
sible evidence of their innocence ; and, without 
pity, we cast away the truly guilty, instead of 
tr3ring to reform them. ' 

For these, and all our acts of disobedience 
and sm, we owe another duty to God, which is 
repentance ; that is, deep sorrow for the wrong 
we have done, and a determination to do so no 
more. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REVERENCE TO OOD. 

" Maintain your rank ; Tulgarity despise ; 
To BWEAB is neither brave, polite, nor wise." 

Reverence is a feeling of fear, mingled with 
the highest regard, and attended with a sub« 
missive and humble deportment. The duty of 
reverence is violated by speaking of God, of 
His attributes, His word. His works, or His 
worship, in a trifling or too familiar manner. 
The opposite of reverence is profaneness. 

The duty oif reverence to God is expressed 
in one of the ten commandments, in these 
words : ^^ Thou shalt not take the name of the 

What other duty to God arises from these sins? What 
il repentance 1 Subject of Chapter IV. ? Motto ? What 
is reverence? When is this duty violated? What is the 
opposite of reverence? How is the duty of reverence ex- 
pressed in Scripture? 
- 4 
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Lord thy God in vain." The mention is mia 
where it is useless, and it is useless when it 
serves no good purpose. 

The following are some of the ways in 
which one may take God's name in vain. 

1. When it is used in exclamations, and in a 
light and unmeaning manner, in common coo- 
rersation. 

2. In prayers which are merely said, when 
the mind and heart are not engaged in them. 

3. In angrily or sportively cursing; and de- 
voting ourselves or others to damnation. 

4. In perjury, or calling God to witness 
when attesting something which is false. 

5. When it is used at all, except in a respect- 
ful manner. 

The sin of prpfaneness proceeds from want 
of love and reverence to the greatest and best 
of Beings, and it increases the want of that love 
in those who use it, atid in others. It offends 
against politeness, good breeding and decency. 
It is abhorred by truly refined and well-bred 
people, for its coarseness and vulgarity, as well 
as oy the pious for its sinfulness. It is less 
excusable than almost any other vice, because 
there is far less temptation to it ; it is attended 
by no possible good, even for the present 
moment. And in the stillness of solitude, in 
the hour of danger or of death, it certainly can 

Some ways in which we may take Grod's name in vain ! 
1, 3, 3, 4, 5? From what does profaneness proceed t 
What does it cause ? Against what does it ofiend ? By 
whom abhorred? Why less excusable than most other 
▼ices ? When can it certainly afibrd no pleasure 1 
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^afford no pleasure to think, that '' the God in 
whose hand our life is*' we have offended, by 
profaning His holy name. This reflection can- 
not but fill the soul with a sense of guilt, and 
fear, and dread. 

The grossness of this o£fence may in some 
measure be illustrated, by supposing the name 
of a departed friend, — a dear parent, perhaps, 
whose image never occurs without awakening 
the deepest and most tender emotions of grati- 
tude and love, — bandied akoiU with unfeeling 
familiarity and indecent levity, or thrust into 
every pause of speech as a vulgar by-word. 

The prohibition not to " take the name of the 
Lord in vain, " is not confined merely to the 
names of God, but it extends to everything 
associated with the idea of Him. Jesus Christ 
Bays : " Swear not at all ; neither by heaven, for 
it is God's throne; nor by the earth, for it is 
His footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King." The spirit of this 
includes all quoting from Scripture in trifling 
conversation, or by way of merriment; all 
mockery or ridicule of sacred things, or even 
speaking of the operations of nature in a light 
manner. Such expressions as these, '* It wants 
to rain to-day," "It will stop snowing when it 
gets ready, "and so forth, had better be avoided. 

With what will the remembrance fill the mind ? How 
may the grossness of the offence be illustrated t Is the 
command not to take God's name in vain limited to the 
names of God? To what does it extend? What does 
Christ say upon the subject t What does the spirit of this 
indnde ? What expressions had better be avoided 1 
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The habit of using by-words is somewhat 
akin to swearing, and very naturally l^ads to it. 
It is not only very foolish, coarse and vulgar, 
but it is sinful, as coming into the class of '4die 
words, '* of which Christ says "men shall give 
account in the judgment" 

He that relates the wicked jests of another 
with delight, adopts them as his own, and is 
little better than if he were the author of them. 

" Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ^ound, 
Proihneness, filthiness, abusiveness. 
These are the scum with which coarse wits abound." 

Profaneness is a sure mark of an irreligious 
mind, for no one intent upon doing God's will, 
and preparing his soul for the society of the good 
and happy in the next world, can indulge in 
derision and jests upon God and sacred things. 
Some writer remarks, " When you hear any one 
use profane language, you will not wrong him 
if you conclude that this is only 07ie of a nest 
of vipers which he carries in his heart; and 
although this is the only one that now hisses, 
yet each, in his turn, is master of the poor 
wretch, who is giving his lifeblood to feed theoL" 

Children ought early to understand the impor- 
tance of forming good habits in this, as in all 
respects. When a habit is once -formed, it is 
very hard to overcome it. Some boys, in other 

What is akin to swearing ^ What is said of it ? What 
is said of relating the wicked jests of another ? What lines 
of an old poet are given ? Of what is profaneness a mark ? 
Why! What remarks are quoted ? What should children 
early understand ? Why ? 
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re«peet8 very good, have learned, from the bad 
example of others, ^'to take God's name in 
vain," and though they feel it is wrong, and are 
ashamed of such a wicked and disgraceful habit, 
it will often steal upon them unawares. If a boy 
finds himself in the company of one who uses 
profane language, he ought to fly from him as 
he would from one infested with a loathsome 
and contagious disease; because, by hearing 
profane words from another, he will, before he 
is aware, come to use them himself, and when 
the habit is once formed, it will cleave to him 
hke his skin, in spite of his best resolutions to 
overcome it. Children may be a great benefit to 
others, by carefully forming those habits which 
are good, and discouraging everything which 
is wrong. 



CHAPTER V. 

MEANS BY WHICH PIETY MAY BE CULTIVATKl). 

• 

Piety consists in the exercise of love and rev- 
erence towards God, and in obedience to His 
will. It embraces all the duties which have 
been spoken of in the preceding chapters, and, 
in short, cUl the duties which we owe to God. 

Piety may be cultivated by maintaining a 

How illustrated? What if a boy finds himself in the 
company of one who uses profane language ? Why ? How 
may children be a great benefit to others? Subject of 
Chapter V . ? In what does piety consist ? What does it 
embrace? How may it be ciAtivated? 
4* 
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spirit of devotion ; by prayer; by 

tion; and by the observance of the Sabbath. 

1. A devotional spirit consists in making a 
religious use of everything we see, or know, or 
feel. When we see the sun rise in themorning, 
it will lead us to reflect that it is God who gives 
us its joyous light and pleasant warmth. We 
shall j(eel that the pure snow of Winter, with all 
the beauteous forms which it takes, and all the 
merry enjoyments that it affords, is brought 
forth from His treasuries. The fresh greening 
of Spring, with its opening of buds and flowers, 
and its unbinding from icy fetters the silvery, 
purling streams, will tell us God is here, dif- 
fusing around us these beauties and charms. If 
a new infant brother or sister is given to ns, 
we may feel that it is a precious gift, fresh from 
God's own forming hand; and should death 
come and take from, us a mother or brother, or 
very dear friend, a spirit of devotion, leading us 
to see God's hand in all that happens, will 
cause us to dry our tears for their removal from 
our present sight, and to follow them in pleas- 
ant thought to that happy, heavenly Father's 
home, whither, if they have earnestly sought 
to please God, their spirits have gone, and 
where we, in a little time, may hope to rejoin 
them, if we strive to live here as God approves. 
We may learn that our existence, and that 
of the whole universe, depends upon constant 

In what does a devotional spirit consist T How illus- 
trated? What may we learn of our own existence, and 
that of the universe? 
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changes, over which we hare no control, hut 
which involve the superintending power of 
God. Each of these changes is adapted to the 
conditions of the beings and things that it affects, 
nod governed by laws which display almighty 
power, and infinite wisdom and goodness. Thus 
everything that we can know teaches a lesson 
about God ; and if we are careful to learn this 
lesson, everything will show forth to us His 
attributes, and lead us to cultivate a devout 
temper of mind. "The heavens will declare 
unto us the glory of God, and the firmament 
will show his handiwork; day unto day will 
utter speech, and night unto night show forth 
knowledge of Him. " 

By ol^rving also the events which befall 
nations and individuals, a devotional spirit may 
be cultivated. When we think of the recent 
over-turnings in France, we cannot but adore 
the wisdom of that Being who raiseth up one 
and casteth down another, and causes freedom 
to trium{^ over oppression. The Bible teaches 
us that God overrules all things in regard to 
each person separately, as well as to a large 
number forming a nation. This is what is 
meant by the works qj[ Providence. If an indi- 
vidual is happy, he should trace it to God's 

To what are these changes adapted, and by what gay- 
emed? What does everything teach, and what show 
forth 1 What illustration from Scripture ? Another way 
of cultivating a devotional spirit ? How illustrated ? What 
does the Bible teach us? What expression is used to 
dbnote this? 
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goodness ; if unhappy, he should still feel th«l 
the same kind Being directs all things, and 
designs this for his good. 

The stuch/ of the Bible, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the character of God, and our rela« 
tions to Him, is another means of cultivating 
devotional feelings towards Him. 

2. The love of God, or Piety, may be cultiva* 

ted by Prayer. Prayer is a request, petition, 

or earnest entreaty for favor. Prayer to God 

embraces confession of our sins, and the expres* 

«sion of gratitude for His mercies. 

It is a mistake to suppose that wards, although 
it is well to use them, are always necessary to 
prayer, or that one can never pray but at 
set times, and in a particular place or posture. 
Prayer consists mostly in the silent desire o/lA« 
hearty and God looks at the heart, and knows 
what we would ask, before we utter it. We 
can therefore pray to God at any time, and in 
any place. While pursuing our work, our 
study, or even those amusements which are 
necessary for the recreation of our minds and 
bodies, we can silently, and with a grateful, 
loving, and trusting heart, recognize God in 
them all. 

We are commanded in the Bible, ^^In every- 
thing to give thanks;" In all things by prayer 

What is said of the study of, the Bible ? Second raeans 
by which piety may be cultivated ? What is prayer t What 
does it embrace? What mistakes in regard to prayer t In 
what does prayer chiefly consist? When and where can 
we p^y ? In what can we recognize God ? What are we 
oommandad in the Bible in regard to prayer I 
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supplication to let our requests be made 
known unto God;" and that "Intercession and 
giving of thanks be made for €Ul fnen.^^ 

We need not fear being too particular or too 
minute in the things we ask of God. He kindly 
permits us to apply to Him in prayer for the 
supply of all our little daily needs, as well as 
for the greater wants of life. In learning a les- 
soQy or in writing a composition, we may ask 
His aid. If we are tempted to be impatient, 
ioritable or unkind, we may, in the midst of any- 
thing in which we are engaged, in the silence of 
our hearts, softly breathe a prayer to Him to 
enable us to overcome these wrong feelinga 
For our fathers and mothers, our brothers and 
asters, our teachers and companions, we may 
ftsk blessings. 

Wc^ should always ask for favors with a 
humble and submissive spirit, feeling that God 
knows better what is good for us than we do 
ourselves, and rejoicing to resign our best inter- 
ests to one so wise and good. A loving temper 
oi heart towards everything which God has 
nuade is one of the best preparatives for accept- 
able prayer to Him. 

" He prayeth well who loveth well 
Botii man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loireth best 
All things, both great and small ; 

What is said about fearing to be too particalar in the 
things we ask of God? What particular instances are 
mentioned? With what spirit should we always ask for 
feyors ? What temper of heart best prepares us lot prayer f 
What lines illustrating thist 
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For the dear Grod, who kvvth us. 

He made and loveth all." 

God makes prayer a^condition on which He 
will bestow favors. '^Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened to you: for every one that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened." 

The habit of prayer is a mark of distinction 
between the good and the bad. The Bible says, 
"The wicked will not seek after God." But 
those whom God approves are spoken of as 
those who call upon Him, Every child, then, 
may know whether he is approved by God, by 
seeing whether he thinks of God, tries to do 
His will, or, what is the same thing, tries to 
learn and to do what is right in all things, and 
is in the habit of praying to Him. Hjlerely say- 
ing prayers is not praying, neither is making a 
prayer true praying. Both these may be done, 
when the heart has nt> part in it. 

Prayer is not only a duty, but it is a great 
privilege, " In the morning, prayer is the key 
that opens to us the treasury of God's mercies 
and blessings ; in the evening, it is the key that 
shuts us up under his protection and safeguard." 
We are permitted to approach God, as to a kind 

What passages show prayer to be a condition of bestow- 
ing favor? Of what is the habit of prayer a distinction? 
"Wnat Scripture shows it? How may every child know 
whether he is approved by Grod ? What is said of merely 
saying or making prayers? Why should prayer be eon- 
ndfiied a privilege? 
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father, wha is willing to hear our wants, able 
to supply them in a far greater degree than 
earthly parents can, and who will grant \is all 
things that are for our good. If, then, we are 
not sufficiently mindful of God, to thank Him 
for His favors, and to ask a continuance of His 
blessings, we cannot expect to receive them. 
If we are in that state which leads us to pray 
to God, we are in a much better state to receive 
mercies than if we were forgetful of Him. 

3. Self examination is an important aid in 
the attainment of piety. 

We need to stop, and look in upon ourselves, 
in order to examine our character, and to find 
out how it truly appears in the sight of the 
All*seeing One, who searches the heart, who is 
acquainted with all our ways, and from whom 
the darkness cannot cover us. 

«< 'Tis greatly wise to talk with oiir past houis, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven." 

" It was a sacred rule among the Pythago- 
reans, a sect of philosophers that lived several 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, that 
they should, every evening, thrice run over the 
actions and affairs of the day, and examine 
what their conduct had been, what they had 
done, and what neglected." We need also to 
inquire: 

What if wBvdo not thank God for His fayois? What 
■tate best fits us to receive mercies? Third means for the 
attainment of piety? Why need we look in upon our- 
sehes? What lines from Dr. Young? Roleof the Pyth»- 
goveans? 
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<< Where have our feet ehose out thek' way * 

What have we learned, where'er we 've been, 
From all we Ve heard, from all we 've seen ? 
What know we more that 's worth the knowing? 
What have we done that 's worth the doing? 
What have we sought that we should shun? 
What duty have we left undone? 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God." 

We need at times to shut out the present, 
and to look forward into that next stage of exist- 
ence, upon which we shall enter, when, leav- 
ing these bodies behind, our spirits go away 
from this world. 

4. A fourth means of cultivating piety is the 
observance of the Sabbath, 

The word Sabbath means rest, and the day 
was appointed as a time of cessation from the 
ordinary business of life. Periods of rest are 
necessary to the well-being both of our bodies 
and our minds. We are so constituted, that 
we cannot bear constatit, unintermitted applica- 
tion, without injury. We should soon wear oHt^ 
if we had not some leisure to re-create, as it 
were, all our powers. A person who rests from 
his common concerns one day in seven, will 
return to them with fresh vigor, and will accom- 
plish more in the course of a week than one 

What should we often inquire? Why should we often 
shut out the present? What is the fourth means of eulti- 
yating piety t What does the word Sabhath mean? For 
what appointed ^ To what necessary ? What is said of 
our constitution ? What if we had not some leisure to 
create ? What is said of resting one day in seyen ? 
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who labors (m the Sabbath, the same as on 
other days. The testimony of Sir Mathew 
Hale, an eminent English judge, is often quoted 
in proof of this. He said, that the more faith- 
fully he applied himself to the duties of the 
Lord's day, the more happy and successful was 
his business during the week. ' 

A day of rest from earthly labor and worldly 
care affords good opportunity to look after those 
spiritual interests which the hurry and bustle 
o£ work-day life are so apt to shut out from 
the mind. The quietness of such a day is par- 
ticularly favorable to the use of those means for 
the cultivation of piety which have before been 
mentioned. It permits us undisturbed to study 
God's Holy Word, to commune with Him in 
secret, and to examine our own conduct and 
feelings. We may also attend upon public wor- 
ship, and blend our prayers with others of the 
great family of God, with united voices sing His 

(raise, and listen to instruction from His word, 
t is animating and pleasant too, amid the still- 
ness of a calm, bright Sabbath morning, 

•* To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company ! — 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray. 
While each to his great Father bends, — 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay !" 

Testimony of Sir Mathew Hale ? For what does a day 
of rest from worldly care af&rd opportunity ? To what is 
its quietness particularly fevorable ? What does it permit? 
What other privilege does it afford? What is anunating 
and pleasant of a bright Sabbath morning? 

5 
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The leisure of the Sabbath affords an oppor* 
tunity for studying the works of nature, in which 
God so fully reveals Himself to us. There we 
may 

'* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.'* 

We ipay not inappropriately devote some of 
its hours to visiting the side ; to comforting the 
poor and suffering; to instructing the ignorant; 
and to elevating and reforming the degraded and 
the wicked. 

Those who disregard the Sabbath, and suffer 
the cares of the world to occupy their unbroken 
attention, from week to week, or who spend the 
day in vain amusements with parties of mere 
pleasure, can pay very little regard to the inter- 
ests of their spiritual and better nature, and will 
be very liable to be led into corrupting vices, if 
not into crime. 

Only a small number of our duties to God is 
here given. They are like His mercies, "new 
every morning and fresh every evening." Our 
whole life should be one of duty to God — 
should be^pent in conformity to His will. And 
this is no hardship; for duties, rightly viewed, 
are our truest pleasures, and the performance of 

- ■ I III I I I ■ ■ I .M»-^— I I 

For what does the leisure of the Sabbath afford opportu- 
nity t What may we find in nature ? To what else may 
we devote some part of the Sabbath ? What class of per- 
sons can pay very little regard to their best interests t Are 
all our duties to God here given ? What should our whole 
life be ? Why is this no hardship ? 
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them secures peace to ourselves, peace with al( 
the world, and blessedness forever in Heaven. 

Children should never think they are too 
young to do right; and this is doing God's will 
— doing their duty to Him. They can do their 
duty — can obey God — much more easily when 
they are young than afterwards. Therefore, 
the question with every child, in regard to every- 
thing, should be, Is it right ? 

The subject of duties to God is not further 
* pursued here, because the preaching of the Sab- 
bath, and the teachings of the Sabbath-school, 
are particularly designed to give instructions in 
regard to them. 



PART SECOND. 

DdTIES TO OURSELVES. 

Next in importance to our duties to God, are 
those which we owe to ourselves. Though 
very much affected by the influences around us, 
our character is, in a great degree, what we in- 
dividually make it. By an early and deter- 
mined effort at self-discipline, we may become 

Are children able to do their duty 1 What should be 
their question in regard to everythinff? Why is not the 
subject of duties to God further pursued here? What is the 
subject of Part Second ? How do these duties rank t Wh^i 
have they a high rankt How may we become almost any- 
thing we please? 
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•almost anything we please. Children are alle 
to comprehend and to practise their duties to 
themselves ; and the sooner they begin to do so, 
the easier is the task, and the better are their 
prospects for attaining eminence in everything 
good or great. They should readily obey the 
instructions of parents and teachers in regard to 
these duties. > If they suffer themselves to fol- 
low the wrong impulses of their own inclina- 
tions, they will form habits which will cause 
them much suffering in after life, and that can* 
be overcome only by many a severe and diffi- 
cult struggle. 



CHAPTER I. 

CARE OF THE BODY. 

One of the first duties we owe to ourselves is 
to keep our bodies in perfect health. If they 
are suffering from disorder, our minds suffer 
with them, and we are able to make very little 
progress in knowledge or in goodness, and are 
imfitted for discharging our duties to others. 

There are certain laws of health which de- 
serve particular attention. 

1. A constant supply of pure, fresh air is in- 

What is said of children's practisini^ their duties? To 
whom should they look for instruction in them ? What if 
they follow the wrong impulses of their own inclinations ? 
Subject of Chapter I. ? One of the first duties we owe our- 
selves? What if they suffer from disorder? First law of 
health? 
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dispensable to health. To secure this, nothing . 
impure should be suffered to remain either 
within or about our dwellings, and every occu- 
pied apartment, particularly sleeping rooms, 
should be thoroughly ventilated each day. 
Scholars should cooperate with their teachers 
in having their schoolrooms well aired several 
times a day. They must not peevishly com- 
plain of the cold when the doors and windows 
are opened to admit a change of air. Their 
bodies will feel all the better for it, and when 
they return to their studies, their minds will act 
with greater energy, and they will be surprised 
at the increased ease with which they are able 
to learn and understand their lessons. 

2. Perfect cleanliness is essential to the same 
object. The whole surface of the body should 
be often bathed or washed. The poorest child 
can do this daily, sim^riy by the aid of a dish of 
water and a sponge. 

Besides its importance to health, there is a 
diarm in cleanliness, of which nothing else can 
supply the place. We like to look at one whose 
fresh and glowing skin gives evidence of a plen- 
tiful use of pure water. If the skin is kept 
clean, the teeth thoroughly brushed, the hair 
neatly combed, and the finger-nails well at- 
tended to, we feel a complacency in the person. 

What necessary to secure this? Duty of scholars in re- 
gard to this law ? What will be the efiect of admitting fresh 
air into the schoolroom? Second law of health? Is it 
enough to wash the hands and face ? What inducement to 
deaidiness besides health? What renders the person of 
another agreeable, though the dress be coarse or mean? 

5# 
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although the clothes may be coarse, moeh 
mended, unfashionable, and even somewhut 
soiled. But the finest dress will not prevent a 
want of cleanliness from being disgusting to u& 

3. It is also important to health that the 
quantrty of clothing should be sufficient to keep 
the body comfortably warm, and to secure from 
taking cold. It is a reproach to a young lady to 
expose her health to injury by wesiring shoe^ 
too thin for the season, or by going out in the 
dampness and chillness of evening, without 
enough clothing. 

4. A suitable degree of exercise is necessary 
to the well-being of the body. It is a law of 
physiology, that all the powers of the body are 
strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse. 
The best way of getting exercise is to engage 
in some work that is useful, and at the same 
time interesting to the mind. Those who are 
not obliged to labor for their own support still 
owe to themselves this duty. It is a mistaken 
notion, that labor is derogatory, especially to a 
lady. The time has been when ladies of the 
first rank were accustomed to busy themselves 
in domestic employments. Homer tells us of 
princesses who used to draw water from the 
springs, and wash with their own hands the 
finest linen of their families. The famous Lu- 
cretia used to spin, and the wife of Ulysses em- 



Third lawl What is a reproach to a young lady, in 
this respect 1 Fourth law ? What law of physiology t Best 
way of getting exercise 1 What mistaken notion! What 
is related by Homer? What of Lucretia and Penelope? 
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ployed herself in weaving. It would be better 
if some of the ladies of this day engaged more 
in sweeping, ironing, and other household du- 
ties. 

But even these cannot supply the place of 
exercise in the open air. Gardening, in its sea- 
son, affords a good and a very pleasant oppor- 
tunity for this. Walking, also, is one of the best 
modes of out of door exercise. Young girls 
would do well to accustom themselves to walk 
laig distances. They would soon cease to feel 
any fatigue from it, their health and spirits 
would be improved, and the feeling of indepen- 
dence attending it would be very agreeable. 

5. Perfect temperance in all things is a promi- 
nent law of health, and one which cannot be 
violated without suffering a painful penalty. 
It is the command of God, ** to be temperate in 
all things.'^ 

We should entirely abstain from everything 
which intoxicates. Even what might be called 
a temperate use of intoxicating things is very 
tmsafe. The best rule is, not to taste at all, 
because, if the appetite for them is once formed, 
it is almost impossible to resist it. We should 
not associate with those who are in the habit of 
using stimulating drinks. Though we were to 
join them with the strongest resolutions of re- 
in what would some of the ladies of the present day do 
well to engage more ? What exercises in the (men air are 
tecommended ? Fifth law of health 1 Command of God in 
reference to it? From what should we entirely abstain ? 
What is very omafe ? Best rule? Why! 
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framing from the evil practice, before we were 
aware, we might yield to their ridicule, or to 
their urgency jtist to taste, and a love for it 
would be acquired which might prove our ruin. 

The evils of intemperance are but too well 
known. It excites bad passions, and leads to 
quarrels and crimes. It is attended with ex- 
penses which are needed for better purposes, and 
brings misery and disgrace into families, l^he 
mind is stupefied by it, and the man becomes a 
mere brute, entirely unfit for his duties as a 
man. The health is ruined, and the body is 
rendered a loathsome and disgusting object. 

The use of tobacco, in whatever form, is in- 
jurious to health, incompatible with cleanliness, 
and offensive to decency. It predisposes to 
insanity, and its influence upon the brain and 
nerves, when used excessively, is as bad as that 
of ardent spirits. A Board of Education in the 
State of New York has determined that any 
man who habitually uses tobacco is disqualified 
for being a teacher. 

If men cannot be induced to abandon its use. 
let children be saved from contracting a relish 
for it. It is hoped that every boy into whose 
hands this book may fall will do what he can, 
by his own example and influence, to prevent 

Why should we not join those who use intoxicating 
drinks ? Some of the evils of intemperance? How is the 
mind affected ? The> hody ? What is said of the use of 
tobacco ? Its e&isci upon the brain and nerves? What has 
been done by a Board of Education in the State of New 
York ? What is hoped from the boys of our oountry ? 
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hia companions from forming the habit of using 
tobacco ; so that, in future, our country will not 
be notorious, as it now is^ for this vile practice. 

There may be intemperance in eating as well 
as in drinking. This exists when we take 
greater quantities of food than are necessary. 
We cannot do it without weakening the powers 
of the body, and impairing the energy of the 
mind. Highly seasoned food, and stimulatiog 
beverages, such as tea, coffee, and the strong 
kinds of beer, and all hot drinks, are prejudicial 
to health, and they might well be dispensed 
with. We should eat slowly, and should take 
food only at stated times. 

6. Rest is necessary to the health of both body 
and mind. The best time for sleep is during the 
darkness and stillness of night. It should begin 
early, and not be continued late. It is a good 
rule, to "rise with the lark, and with the lark 
to bed." One serious objection to parties and 
balls is, that they interfere with the usual hours 
of rest, and are attended with ill effects upon 
health. 

But besides the time devoted to sleep, there 
must be hours of entire relief from all sorts of 
obligation to do anything, —when we can be still 
and muse, or simply seek diversion and recrea- 
tion. Neither our minds nor bodies will long 

When are we intemperate in eatinff ? What is the effect 1 
What articles are prejudicial to health ? What is said of 
the time and manner of eating? Sixth law? Best time 
for sleep? What is a good rule? What is necessary be- 
sides the time devoted to sleep ? Why ? 
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remain in a state of health, under constant 
application. To the scholar, especially, these 
times of relaxation are necessary. 

Children, when very young, can understand 
and begin to obey these rules which have been 
given, and by so doing they will lay the foun- 
dation for good health and long life. A sickly 
person can have very little enjoyment in him- 
self, and he is the occasion of much trouble and 
anxiety to others. And when his ill health pro- 
ceeds from the violation of those wise laws 
which are implanted in his constitution, he is 
guilty before God for the wrong done to the 
perfect workmanship of His hands. 



CHAPTER II. 

PURITY OP MIND. 

*^Let thy mind's sweetness have its operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation.** 

By purity of mind is meant freedom from all 
that is low, indelicate, and vile. Purity is to 
the mind what cleanliness is to the body. As 
cleanliness permits no soil to rest upon the per-* 
son, so ptirity allows nothing obscene or immod- 
est to be cherished by the mind. This quality 

Are children able to understand and practise these 
rules of health? For what will it lay the foundation? 
What is said of a sickly person ? Subject of Chapter U. 1 
What motto? What is meant by purity of mind? How 
does purity compare with cleanliness? 
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of mind is very easily impaired. It is sullied by 
hearing indelicate words, as bright silver is ren- 
dered dull by the touch of a soiled finger. Like 
the soft bloom upon newly gathered grapes and 
plums, it is destroyed by the sUghtest touch, 
and its first freshness and beauty can never 
again be restored. 

A blessing is pronounced by Jesus Christ 
upon purity. ^' Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." The character of the 
Divine Being is one of perfect purity, and those 
only 'Who have pure hearts are admitted into 
His presence. Yileness is an abomination in the 
sight of God, and an abhorrence to all the good 
and virtuous upon earth. 

The following are some of the instances in 
which we should be careful to cultivate purity 
of mind : 

1. Purity should be maintained in thought 
The mind takes its character from what it is 
in the habit of contemplating, and thus our 
thoughts become a part of ourselves. If we 
allow them to dwell upon scenes of vice, and 
indulge in impure imaginings, we shall soon be 
ready to ch what at first we permit ourselves 
only to think about. 

8. In words. Low, vulgar and indecent lan- 
guage should never be used, even in repeating 
what has been uttered by others. If we have 

How isjpurity sallied — destroyed ? What blessing upon 
purity ? What is the character of God ? How is vileness 
regarded by Him — by manl First instance mentioned in 
which we should maintain purity ? Why ? Second instance I 
Should we even repeat the vulgar words of others? Why t 
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unfortunately heard expressions of this sort, it 
is better either to say nothing about them, or to 
refer to them as something improper to reiate. 
Such words cannot pass the lips without leav^ 
ing a stain behind them. 

8. ^^ Evil communications corrupt good manp> 
ners;" therefore the young should avoid the 
company of those whose language is impnre, 
and whose behavior is immodest. For the same 
reason, children should avoid books and pic- 
tures of an immoral tendency. 

In short, true purity of mind loathes vileness 
and indelioacy, in whatever form it is presented. 
It is preserved at all times, and in all places; 
when alone, as well as in the presence of others ; 
in the darkness of night, as well as in the light 
of day. Its rule is, to do nothing in secret 
which would cause a blush if known by the 
whole world. 



CHAPTER III. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

" Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man ! " 

Self-oovernment consists in controlling our 
inclinations, when they are opposed to what 
our own reason, or the judgment of our superi- 
ors, teaches us to be right. 

Third instRnce ? How is true parity of mind deseribed t 
Subject of Chapter III. ? Motto ? In what does self-gov^ 
emmentooiMist? 



This is a habit of great importance, and one 
which may be acquired when very young. 
The little child has power to stop crying when 
tcid to do so. Wh^n children are not allowed 
to do just as they wish, they can forbear using 
cross and angry words, and putting on sour 
faces. Boys can refrain from playing truant, 
though they really love play better than school. 
When a lesson is to be learned, the mind can 
be kept upon the book, and not suffered to 
wander off upon play or other subjects. One 
o£ the most necessary requirements of school is, 
that there shall be no whispering, or communi- 
cations of any kind. This is a rule that schol- 
ars are very apt to violate. There are great 
temptations to it, and yet they may determine 
that they will not yield to them, and they can 
restrain their inclinations to do so. 

Self government applied to the control of the 
temper is one of its nK>st important forms. 
Scarcely anything degrades a person more, in 
the estimation of others, than his giving way 
to ebullitions of anger, flying into a passion at 
every little offence, indulging in fault-finding 
and peevishness, or yielding to ill-humor in any 
of its moods. And, on the other hand, every 
one admires the calm self-possession and equa- 
nimity of one whose temper is always under 

When may the ha^t be acquired? Some inauoces in 
wkich it can be practiaed ! One of the moat necessary re- 
qoiienieDts of school ? Are not scholaia able to control 
msmselves in this respect? One of the most important 
Ibiiiis of self-goYernment? What degrades a man in the 
estimation of others ? What is admixed ? 

6 
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his own ccHitroI, and who does not suffer him- 
self to be fretted by those little annoyances to 
which all are more or less exposed. A consid>* 
eration which will very well secure us against 
anger when we are ill-treated, may be derived 
from the just maxim, A wise man wonU insuU 
me, and no other can. 

It is a duty to exercise self-government in not 
suffering ourselves to be led hither and thither 
by everybody and everything that comes in 
our way, without inquiring whether that which 
we are about to do is right, and refraining from 
it if it is wrong. Some of the evils arising from 
the neglect of this duty may be seen from the 
account which follows. 

There is a boy of fine talents, of amiable 
disposition, and of handsome manners. He is 
capable of gladdening the heart of his parents, 
and of beuig an ornament to society. His great 
fault is, that he does not govern his inclinations 
by what he knows to be right, but always does 
just as he happens to feel at the moment. If 
he is on his way to school, and meets s^ boy 
that tells him of some fine sight at a little dis- 
tance, away he goes to enjoy it When he is 
sent of an errand, he stops by the way-side to 
talk with men and boys, or to look after horses 
and carriages, and never returns at the time 
he is wanted. If he happens to see an article 

What coiuideration will secure against anger, when we 
are ill-treated ? What is duttf in regud to self-goyemmentf 
What story illustrates the evils of neglecting self-goTem- 
mentf 
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m a store which strikes his fancy, he gets it, 
and has it charged, without the permission or 
knowledge of his parents. In short, he yields 
to every temptation that comes in his way, and 
is constantly bringing himself into trouble. He 
cannot be trusted for the fulfilment of his prom- 
ises, because he is so easily led astray. The 
heart of his parents is broken with sorrow and 
fear concerning him, and if he does not soon 
change his course, he will cease to be loved or 
respected by any one. 

The government of ourselves is often very 
difficult. It is indeed a great work ; but it is a 
duty, and must be done. We must exercise it 
in little things as well as in the most important 
affairs of life. By yielding to sUght enticements 
to evil, one is often led on to the commission of 
the most atrocious crimes. 

A few of the advantages arising from a habit 
of self-government will be enumerated. 

1. It justly secures the admiration and re- 
spect of others. The Bible says, "He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city." 

2. It promotes success in the business of life. 
A person who controls himself can be implicitly 
relied upon in all his engagements, and thus the 
confidence of those who may need his services 
is secured. 

Ib it easy to goYem ODTselves t la its difficulty a good ' 
excuse for neglecting it? What is said of UttU things — 
iHght enticements? Fiist advantage of self-goyenunent? 
SMODd? 
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3. It makes <»ie a much more agreeable com- 
panion. A man who is constantly giving way 
to ill-temper, or yielding to ill-humor in any of 
its forms, is a very uncomfortable and undesir- 
able associate. 

4. Stability of character is a very important 
advantage gained by self-government He who 
controls his varying inclinations will not readily 
change his purpose, and his friends will always 
know where to find him. 

5. This habit enables one to exert a far 
greater infiuence over others. Parents and 
teachers would soon lose their power over those 
committed to their care, if they did not first 
control their own spirits. 

6. He who performs this duty meets with 
the reward that always follows right doing. 
He is happy in that self-respect which it justly 
brings; he is saved from a thousand troubles 
which come upon those who yield to tempta- 
tion ; and when unavoidable affliction or adver- 
sity falls heavily upon him, he is able to sustain 
it with calmness and self-possession. 

Third adTantaffe of self-goyenunent ? Fourth t Fifth 1 
Sixth? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

8ELF-BESPECT. 

"Who does the best his cirxsumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, — angels could no mors." 

As creatures of God, the perfect workmanship 
of His hand, endowed with wonderful faculties 
of body and mind, destined to live forever, and 
capable of endless progress in knowledge and 
goodness, we may justly view ourselves with a 
degree of reverence. But in proportion as we 
give way to sin or folly, or as we allow our- 
selves to be actuated by any unworthy motive, 
we fall in our own estimation. 

Self-respect arises from acting in a manner 
worthy of the powers that God has given us, 
and endeavoring to do the very best we can 
under the circumstances in which we are placed. 
It is not necessary that we should be rich, or 
that we should occupy a high station, in order 
to be entitled to our own self-respect. The 
wood-sawer, the washer-woman, and those 
boys and girls who get their living by doing 
errands, if they perform faithfully and well 
what they undertake, and endeavor to improve 
their minds as much as their condition allows, 
have a right to respect themselves as highly as 

Subject of Chapter IV.? Motto t Why may we view 
ooxselYes with a degree of reverence ? In what proportion 
do we fall in our own estimation? From what does self- 
respect arise? Is it necessary to self-respect that we be 
rich, or, what is called, great? How illystrated ? 

6« 
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though they were not obliged to labor for their 
own support. 

*.' Honor and shame from no coadition riae ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." 

The Athenians greeted a large statue to -^sop, 
and placed him, though a slavB, on a lasting 
pedestal, to show that the way to honor lies 
open indifferently to all. 

Fine clothes are not essential to self-respect 
Though a person's dress be coarse and plain, if 
it is suited to the employment in which he is 
engaged, or is as good as he is able to procure, 
and is kept as clean and tidy as possible, he has 
no reason to think the less of himself because 
he is not dressed in a rich or fashionable man- 
ner. 

A proper self-respect prevents us from feeling 
unhappy or degraded in our own view, when 
others neglect us, or do not show us that def- 
erence or attention which we may deserve. 
^*When a stranger treats me with want of 
respect," said a poor philosopher, "I comfort 
myself with the reflection, that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old shabby coat. and 
shabby hat, which, to say the truth, have no 
particular claim to adoration. So if my hat 
and coat choose to fret about it, let them; but 
it is nothing to me." The man of whom this 
anecdote is told had the true spirit of self- 
Old maxim? What fact about i9Ssop ? What is said of 
drees as essential to self-respect ! Self-respect in refeience 
to neglect? Ulustration ? 
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leapect. The story, too, renders sufficiently 

apparent the folly of proportioning our respect 
for a person according to the quality of his 
.clothes or the fashion of his dress. 

If we restrain our passions and appetites for 
the sake of a future good ; if we deny ourselves 
some gratification from a sense of duty ; if, in 
the darkness of midnight, or when no human 
eye can see us, Ve are guilty of nothing in 
which we would not indulge though the whole 
world were gathered around us ; we secure for 
ourselves the highest possible self-respect, and 
the happy feeling of self-approval which reason- 
ably attends it. 

It is justly considered one of our duties, to 
act, at all times, in such a way that we shall 
have a right to respect ourselves. From this 
will follow the respect of all those whose opin- 
ion is worth having, let our outward circum- 
stances be what they may. We shall be better 
able to exert a good influence upon others. If 
we make this duty our rule of action, we shall 
avoid whatever is low, mean and unworthy; 
we shall not indulge in ill-temper, slander or 
retaliation ; we shall set our standard high, and 
live for some great and good purpose. 

The following are some of the ways in which 
self-respect is destroyed : 

1. When we allow ourselves to be fretful, 

How do we secuie the highest possible self-respect t 
What is coDsidered one of our duties? What will follow 
from this! What will result from making this duty oar 
rale of action 1 First esse in which self-reqpect is destroyed ? 
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peevish, ungrateful, narrow-iilinded, penurious, 
dishonest or unfair. 

2. When we indulge a prying curiosity, thai 
leads us to search into things that do not con^ 
cem us; such as finding out the age, or the 
amount of property, of another; trying to get 
possession of family secrets ; reading the letters 
or private writings of others that chance to fall 
in our way; peeping into closets, drawers, 
trunks, and the like; or doing anything of a 
similar character. 

3. If we seek the praise and flattery of others, 
rather than our own and God's approval, we 
are wanting in proper self-respect 

4 The man who makes a slave of his body, 
and neglects the cultivation of his mind, merely 
to get money, is entirely wanting in that respect 
which is due to himself. 

5. We can have no proper self-respect, if we 
have not formed habits of truth, honesty, punc- 
tuality, order and true politeness. 

6. A scholar cannot respect himself, if he 
whispers when he thinks his teacher does not 
see him ; if he does not learn his lessons as well 
as he can ; or if, in recitation, he answers either 
from the prompting of his seat-mate, or from a 
stealthy glance into his book. 

7. If we allow ourselves to do anything that 
we should not honor in another, we lose respect 
for ourselves, and the commendations of others 
give us pain rather than pleasure. 

Second case in which self-respect is destroyed ? Third? 
What is said of the man who lives only to set money ? 
Fifth ? When cannot a scholar respect himself f Seventh t 
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Thiepe is some danger* that self-respect will 
degenerate into pride, and lead to a haughty 
tod overbearing manner. Of this we must 
beware. And thus we are naturally led to the 
Aibject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER T. 

HUMILITY AND MODESTY. 

'^HamiUtY is the softening shadow before the statue of exoelleace, 
And lieth lowly on the ground, beloved and lovely as tfa« violet ; 
Humility is the lair-haired maid, that calleth worth her brother, 
The gentle, silent nurse, that fostereth infant virtues ; 
Her countenance is needful unto all who would prosper in the 

world. 
When thou savorest humility, be sure thou art nigh unto merit. 
Humility is queen among the graces, for she giveth God occasion 

to bestow." 

Humility and modesty might, perhaps, with 
as much propriety, be classed among our duties 
to others. But as they are states of feeling 
which very much affect our own character and 
happiness, and since their importance to one's 
sell is very apt to be overlooked, they are here 
placed under the head of duties to ourselves. 

Humility is the opposite of pride. Pride con- 
sists in esteeming one's self too highly. There 
are many feelings nearly akin to it, such as 

What danger in regard to self-respect? Subject of Chap- 
ter V.? Some lines of the poetiyl With what might 
homility and modesty be classed ? Why are they placed 
here 1 Of what is humility the opposite ? In what does 
pride consist? What are similar states of feeling? 
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haughtiness, which leads one to look down with 
scorn upon others; arrogance, that makes one 
claim for himself more than is his due; self- 
conceit, that fills him who harbors it with a 
consciousness of himself disgusting to others ; 
and vanity, which is a silly desire for praise 
and flattery. 

To all of these, humility is opposed. It con- 
sists in lowliness of mind, and in a modest esti- 
mate of one^s own worth. A humble person 
will not take an immoderate delight in himself, 
nor assume more praise than is justly his due. 
When he has done well, he will feel that he has 
done no more than was his duty to do. If he 
is approved by those whose good opinion is 
valuable, he is happy to deserve their approba- 
tion, but is not puffed up by it. Humility does 
not allow us to compare ourselves with others, 
for the purpose of discovering our own superi- 
ority. It the more naturally leads us to feel 
our own insignificance, and weakness, and sin- 
fulness, in comparison with God and all good 
and holy beings. 

But humility does not require us to form a 
worse opinion of ourselves than we really de- 
serve. It permits us to appreciate our own 
character as we would that of another, and to 
be sensible of our own excellences. It is affec- 
tation to say things in dispraise of ourselves 

In what does humility consist t How is a humble per- 
son described ? What if approved by others? What does 
not humility allow? To what does it lead us? What 
does It not require ? What permit ? What, in relation to 
this, is afllectation ? 
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which we aad othcars know to be fiailse. This 
i« a meanness to which some resort, merely for 
the sake of getting praise in return. 
. Modesty, in one of its senses, is very nearly 
related to humility. Humility refers more to 
the inward feeling, modesty to the outward 
expression of it 

If we do not estimate ourselves more highly 
than we ought, we shall be modest in our 
appearance. We shall not dispute the opinions 
of those older and wiser than ourselves, nor 
take the lead in conversation with such. We 
shall give the best seats at table and at public 
places to our superiors in age or station, and 
not press on before them on entering a room; 
doors and gates we shall open, and allow them 
first to pass .through. Finally, we shall not 
claim for ourselves, in any respect, more than 
is becoming, nor shall we boast of the great acts 
we are able to perform. 

The modest person does not seek puUicity or 
praise; on the contrary, it gives him pain to be 
the subject of much remark. 

The young, especially students, are apt to be 
very much wanting in this kind of modesty. 
They have acquired that dangerous thing — a 
little knowledge' — and complacently imagine 
that they have become profoundly wise. But 

Why do some resort to this meanness? Difierence be- 
tween hamility and modesty ! What will make us modest 
in our appearance ? Some instances of modesty of manners ! 
What is said of the modest person ? What persons are 
often deficient in this kind of modesty? Why do they 
tluBk themaelyes so profoimdly wise? 
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they have yet to leam one of the most impofsi 
tant of all lessons — that of their own ignoraneei 
As they pr(^;res8 in their studies, they will dis* 
corer that the field of knowledge enlarges hefore 
them, and will at last find that there are no 
limits to its extent; they will not be unduly 
positive in their assertions, nor will they think 
themselves wiser than their teacher, because 
they chance to ask a question that he is not 
able to answer. A learned man once reproved 
a pert, self-confident youth of this description, 
by saying, Why, young man, I have forgotten 
more than you have yet learned. It has been 
truly said, that a child may ask questions 
which the most learned philosopher cannot 
answer. 

All persons of true genius, or of great and 
noble minds, are always humble in their feel-- 
ings, and modest in their deportment. Sir Isaac 
Newton, one of the greatest of philosophers, on 
being complimented for his attainments, said, I 
have indeed picked up a few pebbles upon the 
shore, but the great ocean of knowledge is still 
before me. 

The advantages of humility are very numer- 
ous. It helps us to be patient under trials; it 
enables us to perform all our duties better; it 
makes us contented and happy; it renders us 

What have they yet to learn ? What will lesult from 
pfQgieaa in their atudie» t What illustration ? What oom- 
mon saying is repeated 1 What is said of peisons of trad 
ffenius, or of great and noble minds 1 Anecdote of Sir Isaao 
Newton ? Some advantages of honulity % 
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wmte accqptaUd to God, and mote plosumg to 

In cultivatinff this spirit, it may aid us much 
U> jreiufimber, Uiat it is the only way to true 
honor; that the greatest promises of good are 
made* to the humble; and diat Jesus Christ, our 
perfect pattern in all things, was distinguisbed 
tor meekness and lowliness of heart 



CHAPTER VI. 

DOCILITT. 

Bt docility is here meant a willingness to be 
taught. This disposition is especially impor- 
tant to the young, because it lies at the founda- 
tion of all their progress in knowledge or rir- 
toe. It should be particularly exercised by 
children towards Uieir parents and teachers, 
whose superior age and knowledge so well fit 
them to guide and instruct the inexperience of 
youth. 

The following are examples of indocHity. 
When a child is instructed in the proper way of 
doing a certain kind of work, if he thinks he 
knows enough about it already, and his feeling 
is, '^ I don't wish to be told anything about it,'' 

How may w» be tided in eohiviiifig tiiis spiritl Sobjedt 
«rGlicpler TI.? Wlntt is metntiyydoeilityt Tdwhom 
ifuwi 111 J! tiiiiport&nt? Whyl By whom ehoold docility 
km {iwteikady cSBiOMdl Finit ezsiiple ef indoeili^ 1 

7 
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he shows plainly an unwillingness to be tatigM. 
When a scholar, on going to a new teacher, fe 
told some improyed way of performing an oper- 
ation in arithmetic, if he says, ''I never hare 
been used to that way — Mr. A. never had us do 
so — I don't wish to do it in that way," he m 
she has an indocile temper, and, as long as it is 
indulged, will make very little adirancement in 
the studies of school. 

Children should remember that their parents 
know much more than they do. and should 
therefore be willing to be taught by them. 
Scholars should readily submit tjiemselves to 
the guidance and instruction of their teachers. 
They ought not, on entering a school, to say, ^'I 
am going to study this and that," -^naming, 
perhaps, some mispronounced sciences, of the 
nature of which it is evident that they have not 
the most remote idea. If they possessed that 
docile disposition which promotes one's own 
best good, they would modestly tell their instruc- 
tor what studies they have already pursued, 
state to him for what particular business they 
are preparing, and how long they expect to 
attend school, and then request him to direct 
them as he thinks best. As to the rules or 
requirements of school, docility will lead the 
scholar to obey and comply with them, even if 

As i^own by the scholar t Effect of this temper ! What 
should children remember! What does docility require of 
a scholar ? What should they avoid, on entering a school t 
To what course would docility lead ? To what in regard 
to the rules of school! What will lead the sohokur to con- 
ferm to them! 
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he does not see their use, or the reason Ibr 
which they are given. Knowing that they are 
aiqpointed by tl:M>se older and wiser than him- 
sell, he will suppose that they are beneficial 
imd necessary, and' will willingly conform to 
than. 

A person at a docile mind will always keep 
his eyes open to improvements, and will learn 
something valuable from almost every one 
about him. He will be taught by the silent 
example of others. He will profit by being told 
of his bad habits in manners;, in conversation, 
or in any respect, and thus will continually 
improve. 

And more than all, he will be willing to 
feceive the teachings of God, whether made 
known by His word, His works, or by His deal* 
ings with men. 

It may not be out of place here to say, that 
docility is a quality that need not be confined 
to children and youth. It may, indeed, continue 
to old age. It is a true saying, that we are 
never too old to be taught. It is right that the 
oldest and wisest persons should feel that there 
may be many truths in science, in morals, and 
in reUgion, which have not yet been discov^ 
ercd; and they would do well to examine any 
new ideas that are presented, and to keep their 
minds open to receive them, if true, even though 
opposed to long established opinions. Mr. Rob- 

What will be done by a person of docile mind ! Is do- 
cility neoeasarily confined to tho young! What tmo 
faying ? How may the oldest or wisest feel ? 
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inion, the pastor of our Pilgrim Fathers, is an 
excellent example of this disposition. As his 
people were about to depart fer America, ba 
expressed to them his belief that there was 
more religious truth yet to be made known, and 
charged them to be as ready to receive it as ever 
lliey were to receive any truth from bis minis- 
try. 

Opposed to-'tbis virtue, are sell-sufficieney and 
self-confidenee. These not only hinder improve-^ 
ment, butthey are also disagreeable and unlovely 
traits of character, which render those who pos- 
sess them very undesirable companions. The 
young should carefully guard against these 
opposite feelings, and against all undue positive- 
ness, for there is nothing more necessary, or 
more lovely and winning, m cbild7«<i and youth, 
than a teachable spirit 

Docility is here classed with duties to our- 
selves, because the person himself who does 
not possess it suffers most from the want of it. 
But it is also a duty we owe to others, to be 
wiUing to receive from them the results of their 
age and experience. 

Who in a good example of n docile mind? What is re- 
lated of himi Who are opposed to deoilitytw What m 
said of these? What caution to the young t Why 1 Why 
is docility here classed with duties to ourselves ? Is it not 
also a duty we owe to others? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IMPROTEMBNT OF THE MIND. 

« 

** Each pleasing art lends softness to the mind, 
And with oor studies aie our lives refined.*' 

We are made up of two parts, the body and 
the mind. The body we have in common 
with all other animals. It has already been 
shown, that it is a duty to keep it in perfect 
health,*and a sin to violate those laws which 
are essential to its well being. 

But the mind is far superior to the body. It 
is the mind which distinguishes us from the 
brute creation. The more we cultivate it, the 
further we are above them, and the nearer we 
are to God, the All-knowing. It is the most 
precious gift of our Creator. It never dies. 
The body is designed merely for its servant 
And if it is our duty to care for the body, how 
much greater is our obligation to attend well to 
our minds, and thus elevate ourselves as far as 
possible in the scale of being. This is a duty 
we owe to the Author and Giver of our spirits, 
as well as to ourselves. 

It is thought by many tliat the sciences are 
pursued in heaven, and that the attainment of 
knowledge forms a part of the happiness enjoyed 
there. If this be so, the more highly we culti- 

Subject of Chapter YII. t Motto? Of what two parts 
are we made upt What is said of the body? What of 
the mind ? For what \a the body designed ? What is said 
of DOT duty to cultivate the mind ? What is au opioioii of 
naay! What if this be so? 

7* 
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yate our minds here, the better shall we be pre- 
pared for the nobler pursuits of the next stage oi 
our^ existence. The perscMi who has acquired 
great wisdom by study in this world will be 
fitted to enter upon a more advaxiced order of 
enjoyment than he who lives and dies in igno- 
rance. 

It is true that there is a difference in the nat« 
ural capacities of children, yet they are, as 
they become men, very much what they make 
themselves. Diligent and persevering effort 
will do almost everything. The dull boy at 
school, if faithful to his studios, will, in the end, 
surpass the bright one, who is careless and idle. 

1. To show what may be done by industry 
and perseverance, the examples which follow 
are given. A certain sexton's son became a fine 
astronomer, by spending a short time every eve- 
ning in gazing at the stars, after ringing the belt 
for nine o'clock. Sir William Phipps, a former 
governor of Massachusetts, learned to read and 
write after his eighteenth year, and whilst ac- 
quiring the trade of a shipncarpenter in Bostcm. 
A certain William Gifford was an apprentice to a 
shoe-maker, and spent his leisure hours in study. 
Having neither pen nor paper, slate nor pencil, 
he wrought out problems on smooth leather, 
with a blunted awl. David Ritt^ihouse, an 
American astronomer, when a plough-boy, cov- 

What is said about the natural capacities of childzea % 
But what ave they as they become men? What about th# 
dull boy ? The story of the aextou's son ? Of Sur Wiiliam 
Phipps t William Giflford? David Ritteoh^iuQl ivam 
Ferguson ? What do all these show ? 
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end his plough and the fences with figures and 
Cftieolatioiis. James Ferguson, the great Scotch 
aatfonomer, learned to read by himself, and mas- 
tered the elements of astronomy, whilst a shep- 
herd's boy, in ih6 fields by night. 

2. All the mental powers should be improved 
in due proportion, so that the mind may be well 
balanced. It is a duty to cultivate a taste for 
the beautiful in nature and art, as welt as the 
power of using arithmetical figures," and keep- 
ing accounts of dollars and cents ; to strengthen 
Ae reason and understanding, as well as the 
memory. 

3. Here is a story which shows what great 
remits may come from little causes, by the exer- 
cise of the inventive faculty. ** A vizier, hav- 
ing offended his master, was condemned to per- 
petual captivity in a lofty tower. At night, his 
wife came to weep beneath his window. Cease 
your grief, said the sage ; go home for the pres- 
rat, and return hither when you have procured 
a live black beetle, together with a little ghee, 
(w buffalo's butter,^ three clews, — one of the 
finest silk, another ot stout pack-thread, and an- 
other of whip-cord, — and finally a stout coil of 
rope. She departed, and the next night returned 
to the foot of the tower, provided according to 
her husband's commands. He directed her to 
touch the head of the insect with ghee, to tie 
one end of the silk thread around him, and to 

How only will the mind become well balanced ! Some 
of the different powers which we shouM cultivate 1 Relate 
Iho story of the Tizier. What does this show ? 
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place him on the wall of the tower. Sedooedt 
by the smell of the butter which he conceived to 
be in store somewhere above him, the beetle 
continued to ascend, till he reached the top, and 
thus put the vizier in possession of die end of 
silk thread, who drew up the pack-thread by 
means of the silk, the small cord by means of 
the pack-thread, and, by means of the cord, a 
stout rope, capable of sustaining his own weight, 
-—and so at last he escaped from the place of 
duress." 

4. It is best, as young as possible, to decide 
upon the choice of a profession or pursuit in 
life, and then let all our acquisitions have some 
bearing upon this. At the same time, we ought 
not to limit our attention to any one subject, and 
allow ourselves to be so entirely engrossed by it 
as to become persons of one idea only. We 
should endeavor to get large and liberal views, 
by obtaining some information upon almost 
every branch of knowledge. That narrow- 
mindedness which follows from confining one's 
ideas to his own occupations, to the pa aod the 
ma of his own family, to his own town, or even 
country, is a result very much to be deplored. 

5. It is important to cultivate that inquiring 
state of mind, which seeks to know the causes 
of those common things which are every day 
happening around us. A Persian philosopher, 
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IMng asked by what method he bad acquired 
m muoh knowledge, answered : By not being 
Mreated by shame from asking questions when 
I was ignorant. The habit of listening well to 
the conversation of others is also a rery valu- 
able means of improvement. 

6. A good education helps one to succeed in 
any engagement for the acquisition of property. 
A small amoimt of knowledge, well applied, is 
oft^i the means of increasing wealth. The 
*' American Metallic Lustre," which is of great 
value in cleaning and poHshing metals, was 
discovered by a young man, who had given 
only a limited attention to geology and chemis- 
try. "He was travelling for the purpose of 
obtaining subscribers to a newspaper, when, 

Essing through the town of Newfield, in Maine, 
noticed some bricks of a very peculiar color, 
lliose he traced to their clay bed, and pur- 
chased the farm on which it was situated, for 
w4iich he paid fifteen hundred dollars, went to 
Boston, and sold half* of it for four thousand 
dollars." 

The Hon. Horace Mann, in a late speech in 
Congress, makes the following statement, which 
fllustrates the same assertion : " Half a dozen 
years ago, the Mass. Board of Education ob- 
tained statements from lai^e numbers of our 
manufactories, the result of which was, that 
increased wages were found in connection with 
increased intelligence, just as certainly as in- 

What is another Aans of impiovement 1 What is said 
of knowledge in relation to wealth! How iUustratedt 
What statement from Mr. Mann ? 
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craased heat raises the mereury in the thor^ 
mometer. Foreigners, and those coining from 
other States, who made their marks when they 
receipted their bills, earned the least; those who 
had a moderate or limited education occupied a 
middle ground on the pay-roll ; while the intel«> 
ligent young woman, who worked in the mills 
in the winter, and taught schools in summer, 
crowned the list. This inquiry was not coa»- 
fined to manufactories, but was extended to 
other departments of business, where the results 
of labor could be made the subjects of exact 
measureVnent" 

7. '^Knowledge is power." It opens to a 
man offices of trust and importance, even if ho 
has not a cent in his pocket, and enables him ta 
frame laws that govern a whole country. By 
means of it, that powerful engine was invented^ 
by whose force great numbers of people and 
vast amounts of merchandise are rapidly tranch 
ported from continent to continent, and from 
one end of a country to the other. 

8. A person of a well-informed mind is much 
more happy and respected than he who is igno- 
rant. The man who orders the name of his ship 
to be spelled A-s-h-a, for Asia, and he who 
sends warming-pans to the West Indies, will 
always be ridiculed. Bad spelling is a great 
reproach, and it is generally considered less ex* 
cusable than any other mark of ignorance. The 

What old maxim ? How is it shown ? What was done 
b}r means of it ? What is said of a p^^n of well-infoimed 
mind t What persons will be ridiculed ? What is said of 
bad spelling ? 
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tnly safe vay to aroid it is to learn to spell 
eorrectly when very young. It is painful to see 
errors of this kind marring the beauty of fine 
penmanship and elegant expressions of thought. 
A mere hini may here be given of the impor- 
tance also of proper jmnctuatum. 

Since there is so much that may be learned, 
and time does not allow us to attend to every- 
tfamg, it is of consequence that we make a good 
selection among the different branches of litera- 
ture and science. Agesilaus, King of Sparta, 
being asked what he thought most proper for 
boys to learn, answered, — What they ought to 
do when they become men. This is the best 
rule that can be given — to get information on 
those subjects most important to be understood 
in after life. Whatever relates to a knowledge 
of right and wrong, that is, to our duties, should 
hold the first place. It is more necessary to 
learn what will make us good^ than what will 
render us great. Further than this, boys, ac- 
cording to the direction of the Spartan monarch, 
should learn those things which will best fit 
them for the common business of men ; and girls 
should seek those accomplishments that will 
best qualify them to discharge their duties as 
women, as house-keepers and heads of families. 
Among the sciences most useful to girls are 
Physiolc^y, Chemistry, and Arithmetic. "But," 

The only sure way to avoid it ! What else very impor- 
tant ? What is of consequence in our studies 1 Advice of 
Agesilaus ? Best rule that can be given t What should 
have the first place ? Further than this, what in regard to 
boys 1 To girls ? Sciences most useful to girls % 
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mjB a reoeat wriler, ^^liosev iiemdy, to cut «m1 
fit gann^its expertly, to make a bed properly^ 
to set a table tastefully, to arrange and keep a 
room in good order, and to be helpful aod ex<» 
pert in all kitchen duties, are indispetmble 
portions of a young girl's education, which it is 
absolutely siUy to neglect'' 

The study of well-chosen biographies has a 
very yaluable influence upon the thoughtful 
mind. ** Young persons are, to a greater or less 
extent, chameleon-like. They take a tinge, so 
to speak, from the company they keep; espe- 
cially if it is much kept. Nay, they are ofteh 
affected for life by the society of an indiyidual 
but for half an hour. It is so with regard to 
coming in contact with character through the 
medium of books. 

Now, biography enables us to associate, to ail 
practical interests and purposes, with men of 
all ages and all climes; with Joseph, David, 
Isaiah, Paul, John, Homer, Plato, Franklin, and 
Howard. In the language of another, we are 
enabled in this way to '^ shake hands across 
oceans and centuries." And the young are 
often influenced almost as much by the men of 
other climes and ages, with whom they thus 
shake hands, as by those whose hands they 
shake, from day to day, at home. 

In this country, at the present day, there is 
no excuse for ignorance. The poorest child can 

What said by a recent writer t What b said of Inoffr*- 

fhies ? How shown ? What further is said of biogia^v 1 
B there any excuse for ignorance in this country I Wigf 
not! 
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go to school, and books can be had kt very little 
expense. But it is not enough merely to kave^ 
or to readj books. Great care must be taken 
kow we read. Coleridge says, ** There are four 
kinds of readers. The first is the h&ur-glassy 
and their reading being as the sand, it runs in 
and runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. 
A second is like the spongCy which imbibes 
everything, and returns it in nearly the same 
state, only a little dirtier. A third is like a 
jelly-bag, allowing all that is pure to pass away» 
and retaining only the refuse and dregs. And 
the fourth is like the slaves in the diamond 
mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that 
is worthless, retain only pure gems.'' 

A love of reading should be cultivated, and 
care should be taken in selecting the very first 
order of books. Fenelon once said, '*If the 
riches of the Indies, or the crowns of all the 
kingdoms of Europe, were laid at our feet in 
exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn 
them all." A great deal may be learned by 
observing what is going on around us. We 
can add to our stores of knowledge simply by 
sileni thought The study of nature 

'' can inform 
The mind that is within us, can impress 
With quietness and beauty, and can feed 
With lofty thoughts." 



Is it enough to have or to read books ? What four kinds 
of readers are mentioned ? What said of a love of reading ? 
In what simple way may we add to our knowledge I W^ 
of the study of nature ! 

8 
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We should improve all opportunities for enlarg- 
ing our minds, of whatever kind they may te. 
Children will have cause for sorrow at a future 
time, if they play truant, and do not learn their 
lessons well. Many a young lady has wept 
bitterly in remembrance of the school-days she 
idled away, and lamented her ignorance, whea 
it was too late to make up for past neglect ; and 
many young men have suffered shame and 
regret, in consequence of loving play better than 
study, when they were boys. 

Mr. Mann, in an address to the scholars of 
Chatauque county. New York, says : " You 
were made to learfi. Be sure you learn some- 
thing every day. When you go to bed at night, 
if you cannot thing of something new that yon 
have learned during the day, spring up and find 
a book, and get an idea before you sleep." 

In youth one can learn and remember much 
more easilv than afterwards. One has also 
more time for it than when the duties of man- 
hood require his attention. But it is wrong to 
suppose that education is a thing to heJiJiished. 
It is not limited to our early years, it is not con- 
fined to the school-day season ; but education^ 
rightly understood, is a process that goes on 
through this life, and that will be continued for- 
ever in the world to come. 



What shoald we improve ! What if children play tru- 
ant! What is said of many young ladies ? Young men ? 
What advice does Mr. Mann give ^ Why is youth the best 
time to learn t What is said about education ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MORAL IMPROVEMENT. 
^ The fear of the Lord is the beginiiiiig of knowledge." 

By moral improvement is to be understood, 

Srogress in the knowledge and practise of our 
uties generally. To learn what is right and 
what is wrong, to choose the good and to avoid 
the evil, to strive after perfection in all that is 
pure, good, and lovely, should be the highest 
aim of our lives. 

God looks at the heart, and understands our 
feelings and intentions. He witnesses our efforts 
to do right, or our readiness to yield to evil; 
and in His sight, true goodness is more estima- 
ble than anything else. It is this which causes 
him to look upon us with an approving smile, 
and this alone which decides in regard to our 
happiness in the world to come. 

We are loved and approved by the good, in 
this world, just in proportion as we strive to do 
ri^t, and to ,be good ourselves.^ Nothing can 
supply the place of right doing. Wealth or 
station cannot long secure from the ill effects of 
wickedness. Beauty soon becomes disgusting, 
if not accompanied with goodness. Knowledge 
quickly vanishes away, when compared with 

Subject of Chapter YIII.? Motto 1 What is meant by 
moral improvement ? What should be the highest aim of 
our lives f What is said of Grod's notice and estimation of 
us ? In what proportion are we approved by the good in 
this world 1 What is said about right doing! About 
wickedness ? Of beauty ! Of knowledge ? 
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that love which '^ saffereth long and is kind," 
which "seeketh not her own," and " rejoices ii0t 
in iniquity." In the lines which follow, the 
poet Cowper beautifully contrasts the morid 
worth of the poor, ignorant lace-weaver, with 
the great intellectual distinction of the poet and 
philosopher, Voltaire : 

'' Yon oottager, who weares at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, though mean ; and cheerfal, if not gay; 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light : 
She, for her bamble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding and no wit ; 
Receives no praise ; but though her lot be sudi, 
Toilsome and indigent, she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A troth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with ^arkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Oh, happy peasant! Oh, unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He, praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She, never lieard of half a mile from home ; 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hecs." 

Solomon says of wisdom, by which we may 
suppose he here means goodness, **She is niore 

Srecious than rubies, and all things thou canst 
esire are not to be compared unto her. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 

What is shown in the lines from Cowper t Please com- 
ndt them to memory. What does Solomon say oi wijadom? 
What may here be understood by the word t 
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uxe peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her. Let her not depart from thee. 
So shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy 
foot shall not stumble. vVhen thou liest down 
thou shalt not be afraid; yea, thou shalt lie 
down, and thy sleep shall be sweet." He con- 
tinues, " Now, therefore, hearken unto me, O 
ye children ! hear instruction and be wise, and 
refuse it not, for blessed are they that keep her 
ways." 

The Proverbs of the wise man, from which 
these passages are taken, are addressed particu-* 
larly to the young, and their moral improvement 
would be promoted by reading them often, and 
by committing many passages to memory, as 
warnings against vice, and rules of daily con- 
duct 

But one of the best means of moral, as well 
as religious improvement, is the study of the 
character of Jesus Christ. He is a perfect model 
for imitation, not only for persons of mature age, 
but for the child and the youth. We should 
find out, as soon as possible, what it is to act 
as he acted, and shoujji yield ourselves to be led 
by him. We should ask ourselves often, in re- 
gard to the feelings which we are indulging, or 
the conduct which we are pursuing, are they 
Christ-like ? Are they such as enter into our 
idea of his character, or such as would be en- 
" I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' " 

What appeal to children ! What is said of the Proverbs 
of Solomon ? What is said of the study of the character of 
JesDs Christ ? What slv>uld we ask in regard to our feel- 
iiun or conduct? 
^ 8* 
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tirely inconsistent with our thought of him as a 
perfect being ? 

Children are able to understand the difference 
between right and wrong when rery young; 
and, from their tenderest years, they rtiould be 
made to feel that there is no appeal from the 
standard of perfect rectitude. They will be 
saved a great deal of trouble and unhappiness 
in after life, if they early form a habit ot gov* 
erning themselves by a controlling sense of what 
is right, rather than by the reckless impulse of 
a selfish will, or a mere freak of fancy. 

Solomon directs, to '^ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he wilt 
not depart from it." Another sacred writer says 
of children : " Train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." They should be made 
to understand that in everything they do, at 
home, with their parents, brothers, sisters, and 
those who may work in the family ; in school 
with their teachers and companions ; and in all 
their plays and amusements, there is 'a Hghi 
and there is a wrong kind of conduct, and that 
it is their duty, and best every way, to choose 
the right. They may be made to feel that in 
little things, as well as in greater affairs, they 
should try to do what is right and good ; and 
when no eye but God's is upon them, as well 

as in the presence of parents, teachers, or com* 

' ' ' . ■ I y I ^ II I - ■- III 

What is said of children ? How may they be sared a 
ffreat deal of trouble? What direction of the wise man % 
What is said by another sacred writer? What should 
children be made to understand t What in legard to UttU 
things and their secret conduct % 
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panions. Thus, they wUl receive that early 
nurture which will cause them to grow up in 
the practice of Christian virtue. 

Children, on their part, should seek to know, 
first of all, whai is right ; and when this is 
made known to them, their next duty is to 
strive, with all their might, to act in accordance 
with it There are many ways in which they 
may determine what is right Those who have 
good parents and teachers may learn from them. 
The object of preaching and of Sabbath-school 
instruction is to give teachings on the subject 
From the precepts of the Bible, from the exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ and of good men, the same 
may be derived. And, more than all, there is 
something within us which will whisper, this is 
right, ana that is wrong, if we calmly stop, and 
with docility question our own hearts, and wil- 
lingly listen to the voice of conscience in reply. 

It is well always to have the end in view. 
In the words of another : *' If you take a cigar, 
drink a glass of spirits, violate the creed of vir- 
tue, or lift a copper from your master's drawer, 
think of the consequence — the end of your 
course ! '' 

What will be the effect of this early nurture ! What 
should children seek to know first of all? Their next 
duty ? How may they learn what is right ? In what way 

moro than all? What is said about keeping the end in 

' t 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INDUSTRY. 

*'A11 is the gift of Industry ; whatever 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful." 

Industry refers to the diligent improvement 
of time. The first reason for industry is, that 
time is given us by God for our use, and it is 
wrong to squander or misapply anything which 
He bestows. It is also short, and a moment 
once passed can never be recalled ; there is a 
great deal to be done in the world, and we are 
not placed here to lead an idle life, which would 
be of no benefit to ourselves or to others. 

Persevering industry will enable one to accom- 
plish almost anything. It makes the smallest 
man equal to the greatest labors. By it Lilli- 
putians can bind a Gulliver, or a mouse cw 
release a lion from captivity. 

It is our duty to appropriate our time to val- 
uable purposes, so that the world will be the 
better for our having lived. We are commanded 
to do with our might whatever our hands Jind to 
do. Our hands are very curiously constructed, 
for the express purpose of enabling us to use 
them in a great variety of ways, and it would 
not be less absurd to close our eyes, and never 

Sabiect of Chapter IX. ? Motto t To what does indus- 
try rerer t The first reason for it ? Other reasons 1 What 
is said of persevering industry ? What is onr duty in re- 
gard to time? What are we commanded t What is said 
of oar hands and the use of them t 
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look out upon the objects of nature, than to fold 
up our hands in idleness, and employ them in 
no manner of work. It is a false notion, that 
true gentility requires the hand to be free from 
all traces of labor. A person of just views hon- 
ors the hand which bears the marks of energy 
and strength, arising from use, far more than 
the inert, baby-looking hand, which indicates 
tfie indolence and almost helplessness of its 
owner. Eren the hard hand and sinewy arm 
of the farmer, the blacksmith and the scullion, 
justly command the highest respect. 

Industry is adfpired in the rich as well as in 
the poor, and the highest rank and station re- 
i^eive sm additional grace from it. The wife of 
George the Third of England has been repre- 
sented as spending an evening in hemming 
pocket-handkerchiefs, while her daughter Mary 
sat in the corner darning stockings. And it is 
said that the wife and daughters of Louis Phil- 
ippe, the ex-King of France, used to sew while 
be read to them. 

But industry is not confined to the labor of 
the hands. The mind may be exercised indus- 
triously as well as the body, and there is no 
harder labor than that of the intellect. The 
young man, who, from an indolent disposition, 
ibrsakes his father's farm, to lead, as he thinks, 

What fidse notion is mentioned! How does a person 
of just Tiews regard the matter ? What indications of labor 
command the highest respect ? In whom is industry ad- 
mired 1 What anecdotes are related? To what is not 
industry limited ? What of the mind in relation to it ? Who 
makes a great mistake ? 
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the easy life of a student, makes a- great mis- 
take ; and those engaged in active business, or 
in labor of the hands, who look upon the life of 
professional and literary men as an unlaborious 
one, equally misjudge. 

Industry does not require us to be in a hurry. 
The old saying is true, that haste makes waste. 
It only requires us to go steadily on, and to 
improve ail the little bits of time — ^'to take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will take 
care of themselves." 

Useful industry keeps us from evil and mis- 
chief. If we are idle, we are more liable to 
yield to sinful temptations. Industry promotes 
nealth. Lazy people are not nearly as vigorous 
as industrious ones. Industry brings wealth. 
All the great fortunes that have ever been 
acquired have been earned by industrkms 
people. Habits of industry make scholars 
punctual at school, and save them the shame 
of confessing, when called upon to recite, that 
their lesson is not prepared. The practice of 
this virtue conduces to happiness. It is delight- 
ful to feel that we have well improved our time, 
and accomplished some valuable purpose, 
whether it be work, or study, or the entertain- 
ment of an aged or suffering friend. 

But children need not suppose that industry 



Who equally nusjudffe? What does not industnr . 
quire ? Old saying f What does it require ? First advan- 
tage of industry t Industry in relation to health? To 
wealth t To scholars 1 To happiness ? What most not 
children suppose * 
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iequires " all work and no play.'* It allows 
them much recreation at proper times. They 
need it, and when they play, they should play 
industriously. 



CHAPTER X. 

ORDER. ^ 

*< We see it written in the boundless skies, 
We read it on the earth : 
The flowers display it witn their starry eyes, 
The seasons speak its worth.'' 

Another duty is to form habits of order i-^ 
that is, according to the old maxims, to have 
"A time for everything, and everything in its 
time," and " A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place." 

Order promotes punctuality, and thus saves 
time. It is said of Melancthon, that when he 
made an appointment, he expected not only the 
hour, but the minute, to be fixed, that no time 
miffht be lost in the idleness of suspense; and 
of Washington, that when his secretary, being 
repeatedly late in his attendance, laid the blame 
on his watch, he said, you must either get 
another watch or I another secretary. 

Punctuality is a virtue that cannot be too 
highly esteemed. It would be rather difficult 

Wliat does industry allow? What is said aboat play? 
Subject of Chapter X.? Motto? What is meant by order ? 
How does Older sare time ? Anecdotes of Melancthon and 
! What is said of punctuality ? 
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to say which suffers most from the vaat of 
this virtue, the person himself who is deficieut 
in regard to it, or those who are affected by 
this deficiency in their intercourse with him. 
It is no small source of disappointment and 
shame to arrive at a wharf just after the friend 
with whom we were to exchange parting words 
has been borne away beyond the sound of our 
voice, or too far distant even to perceive the 
waving of the hand in token of farewell. It is 
vexatious and mortifying to reach a depot a 
minute or so too late, and see the cars growing 
dim in the distance that were to have taken us 
along with them on some important budness. 
But, however much we ourselves may suffer 
from our own want T)f punctuality, we have no 
right to trouble others, and rob them of their 
time, by our dilatory habits. A scholar cannot 
be late at school, or at recitation, without dis- 
turbing the general order, as well as suffering 
loss himself. He cannot fail of giving in his 
composition at the appointed time without caus- 
ing his teacher inconvenience, and exposing 
his companions to injury by his bad example. 
Punctuality renders all our duties easy of per- 
formance, enables us to accomplish more than 
we can without it, and saves us a great deal of 
trouble. 

If we have a place for all things which we 
have occasion to use, we shall not be obliged to 

Of suffering from the want of punctuality? Examploi 
■fleeting oazBel^ea ? Affecting othen ? £0^cta of puacbi- 
alitjr? 



iBpmd time in looking for them, and can there- 
fore accomplish much more. 

Order prevents neglect. If everything is 
done in its time, nothing will he left undone. 
It guards against hurry and confusion, and 
enahles us to perform what we have to do 
much better than we could without it; and 
whatever is worth doing at all is worthy of 
being done in the best manner. 

Habits of order prevent us from putting off 
until another time what can and ought to be 
done at the present moment ; and what is put 
eff is generally ill done, or else left undone. 
Order secures from much impatience and ill- 
temper. Those who do not know where to 
find their books, tools or articles of clothing. 
when they want them, or who, from neglect of 
system, have two or three duties pressing upon 
them which need to be done at once, are almost 
always thrown into a state of vexation, if not 
into violent anger. 

" Order is Heaven's first law." The planets 
snd other heavenly bodies have their appointed 
times and places, and no one clashes or essen- 
tially ifnterferes with another. In the various 
species of plants and trees, and among all the 
different races of the animal creation, there is 

How does Older prevent neglect? What is the next 
adrantage of order 1 What is said of a thing that is worth 
doinff at all ? How do habits of order affect procrastina- 
tion f What is said of a thing which is put off*? From 
what does order secure.1 Who are aJmost always thrown 
into a state of vexation or anger 1 What is said of the 
heavoily bodies ? Of plants, trees, and animals ? 

9 
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displayed the most wonderfal traces of ofder ia 
the mind of the great Creator. 

There is an inherent beauty in order, which 
renders it fitting that we should obs^e it, 
independently of the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. Scholars add a new grace to their 
youth and beauty, by readily conformiBg to the 
rules of order in school. They would do wctf , 
also, to have a certain time for learning each 
lesson, rather than take up their books as it 
happens, and study without regard to the order 
of recitation. They should keep their books, 
papers and desks, nicely arranged, and then they 
will not be constantly losing pencils, India-- 
rubber, slates, and so forth, and be forced to 
spend half their time in looking for them. 

Young girls cannot be too careful in form- 
ing habits of order in the care of their rooms 
jand clothing, and in the arrangement of their 
drawers, work-boxes and the like. Some are 
so negligent in this respect, that their shoes|^ 
gloves, shawls, thimbles, scissors, and other 
things, are never to be found when they are 
wanted; the whole house is thrown into an 
uproar in searching for them, and it is fortu-* 
nate if, in the midst of all the bustle whidi 
they cause, they themselves are able to preserve 

What is said of the beauty of order ? How may schol- 
ars add a new grace to their youth and beauty t What 
is recommended in re^rd to their lessons t What advan- 
tage from keeping their books^tc. , well arranged ? What 
Suggestion to young girls? What is said of the negligence 
of some young la£e8 in this respect? What the conae- 
qnence? 
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'tfiat gen^iess of temper which is one of the 
most lovely of female graces. 
Chie of the most efficient aids in carrying out 

?'inciples of order is the habit of early rising, 
his places more time at our disposal, and, 
besides, there is a cheerfulness, a serenity and 
8elf*possession, imparted by the fresh morning, 
trfaich helps us to perform all our duties better. 



CHAPTER XL 

CHOICE OF COMPANIONS, 
" Evil cflnanmanicfttioiis oomipt good mamiera." 

It is an old adage, and true as it is old, that 
*' A man is known by the company he keeps." 
It is true, because we show our own character in 
the choice of our companions ; and it is also true, 
because we soon become like those with whom 
we associate. If a child's pla3anates lie and 
use bad language, he will soon do the same. 
If young men and l^ys choose the society of 
those addicted to gambling and intoxication, 
they will be likely to form |hose habits them- 
selves. And if girls mingle with those whose 
manners are rude, whose temper is peevish. 

What efficient aid in regard to order 1 How does early 
imng contribute to it ? Subject of Chapter XL ? Motto I 
What old adage in relation to this subject ? How does it 
appear that this is true ? How illustrated in regard ta a 
child? To youi^g men 1 To girls? 
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whose talk ifi trifling, and whose heads are full 
of scandal or mere nonsense, it will not be long 
before they are distinguished for the same traits 
of character. 

The rule, therefore, for young people, should 
be, to choose for companions those only whose 
habits and manners they have reason to sup- 
pose are such as it will be weU for them to 
imitate. If at any time they find themselves 
mistaken in their choice, tbey may still treat 
kindly, when they meet, those with whom they 
have been inclined to be intimate, but should 
not regard them as particular friends, if they 
persist in abandoning themselves to vicious 
practices or to improper manners. 

'^ If thou art cast into bad company," says 
an old writer, "be thou like the river Dee, in 
Wales, which, running through Pimble-mere, 
remains entire, and mingles not her streamy 
with the waters of the lake. Keep civil com- 
munion with them, but separate from their 
sins." 

But while we should avoid the wicked as 
familiar companions, we should never hesitate 
to hqld intercourse even with the most depraved, 
if we can in that way be the means of winning 
them back to the paths of virtue, and of encour- 
aging them, by our sympathy and readiness to 

The rule for younff people ? What if they find tliexn- 
selves mistaken? What quotation from an old write)? 
From what motive may we hold intercourse with veary 
wicked people ? 
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overlook their past errors or sins, in their efforts 
to regain their lost reputation. 

Young people are not able to judge who 
will be gocxi companions so well as their par- 
ents or older friends. They should therefore 
be guided by them m their choice of associates. 
If th^ have dociUty of mind, they will be 
willing to do so. Many a boy has been ruined, 
by not following the advice of his mother in 
this respect. And young girls have often 
brought upon themselves the deepest disgrace, 
and well-nigh broken their own hearts with 
sorrow and shame, by refusing to heed the 
warning voice of those better qualified than 
them;selves to judge who were safe companions. 

It were better, in general, never to choose a 
confidant apart from one's own circle of family 
friends. The young should consider their par- 
ents, and their brothers and sisters, the persons 
best fitted to be intrusted with their secrets. 
With them they should be in the habit of 
speaking frankly and familiarly upon those 
subjects in which they are most interested, and 
to them especially should they freely unbosom 
whatever relates to their friendships or their 
love. 

Books, as well as persons, serve as compan- 
ions, and the same rules apply in the choice of 
— - - II 

By whom ahoald the young be guided in their choice of 
companions T Why ? What has been the result of neglect- 
ing this direction ? What is said of the choice of a confi- 
dant t Whom should the young consider best fitted to be 
intrusted with their secrets f In what habit should they be 
with them ? What is said of books t 

9* 
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both. It is as true that a man's character may 
be determined by knowing what books he reads, 
as that he is known by the company he keeps. 
A bad book cannot be read without making one 
the worse. A person may be ruined by reading 
a sii^le volume. 

'' bad books are Uke ardent spirits, — th%y fur* 
nish neither aliment nor medicine; they are 
both poison. Bo\h intoxicate — one the mind, 
the other the body ; the thirst for each increases 
by being fed, and is never satisfied ; both ruin 
— one the intellect, the other the health, and, 
together, the soul. The makers and venders 
of each are equally guilty, and equally corrupt- 
ers of the community; and the safeguard 
against each is the same — total abstinence from 
all that intoxicates mind or body." 

Many books are so frivolous that it is a waste 
of time to read them. An excessive or indis^ 
criminate reading of novels and exciting roman* 
ces is exceedingly injurious to the young. All 
books which do not tend to elevate or instruct 
the mind, or to afford it innocent amusement, 
had better remain unread. In nothing is the 
judgment of older persons more needed than in 
the selection of books which are to be the food 
of youthful minds. 

It is recommended to young persons, as a 
very useful exercise, and one that will afford 
them much pleasure and advantage in after 
life, to commit to memory passages of poetry 

Of reading norelB ? What kinds had better remain an- 
read ? In what is the judgment of older persons mudi 
needed ? What is recommended to the yoong ? 
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and prose distiilguished for their beauty, and 
such also as are worthy of remembrance on 
account of excellent sentiments contained in 
them, which will have a favorable influence in 
the youthful formation of character. 



CHAPTER XII. 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



" Wbere th« meekness of self-knowledge Teileth the fnmt of self- 
respect, 
There look thoa for the man whom none can know but they will 
honor." 

"KNowTHysELF" is a maxim which was held 
in great veneration in ancient times. Thales. 
the Milesian, is said to have been the author oi 
it. It was much admired and frequently used, 
until at length it acquired the authority of a 
divine oracle, and was written in golden capi- 
tals over the entrance of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. 

This rule is important, because obedience to 
it lies at the foundation of all moral or intel- 
lectual improvement. For if we are not ac- 
quainted with our faults, we shall not be able 
to correct them, and a knowledge of our defects 
is necessary to their amendment. A scholar 
cannot rightly determine what studies he had 

H ■' I I ■ ■ ■ - ii^-^— ^ , 1111 I 11 —rm-^ I II I I » , I m il 

Subjefst of Chapter Xn. ? Motto? What is aaid of the 
noaxim, '* Know thyself"? Who was the author of it? 
What shows the eetimatioii in which it was anoioDtly heM ? 
Why is this rule of importance? How does it appear? 
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better commence, if he does 'not understand 
something of the capacity of his mind, and 
what subiects it is best fitted to pursue. 

Regardf to this direction will save one from 
many ridiculous positions. Boys that know 
their own strength will not boast of being able 
to perform great feats which they are not able 
to accomplish, and thus bring upon themselves 
the laughter and contempt of their playfellows. 
Young persons who justly understand them- 
selves will never set up for poets, simply 
because they can make one line jingle with 
another. 

Self-knowledge is necessary to success in the 
choice of a profession, or an employment for 
life, because it will prevent one from undertak- 
ing anything that is not suited to his capacities 
or talents. It will keep boys that are best fitted 
for farming or mechanical labors from turning 
preachers or doctors ; and girls, that have been 
educated in domestic duties in the country, from 
seeking to become fine ladies in the city. 

If we Jcnow our own weakness ana our lia- 
bility to do wrong, we shall judge more kindly 
of others, and shall be less ready to condemn 
them for their faults. 

" Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there ; and ask your heait what it doth know, 

From what will regard to this direction save one t How 
illustrated ? Why is self-knowledge necessary to succeaa 
in the choice of a profession? }£>w iUustrated! What 
efiect will it have upon our judgment of others ? Repeat 
the liiieB of poetry which follow. 
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That 's like my brother's fault ; if it oonfesa 
A natural guikinees, such as his is, 
liBt it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother." 

But a knowledge of ourselves is especially neces- 
sary, to show us what our true characters are 
in the sight of God, and whether we are pre-- 
pared for t)ie society of the pure and good in 
heaven. 

There are many methods of promoting this 
knowledge. And, first, by cultivating a spirit 
of ingenuous7iess. This is a word so admirable 
in its manifestations that every child should 
understand it. It implies a fairness and open^ 
ness of heart, which makes one ready to judge 
himself as impartially as he would another per-^ 
son. It is one of the noblest traits of character, 
but unhappily too seldom found. It does not 
allow us to be more ready to make excuses for 
ourselves than for others. It leads us to be 
honest with our /Uarts, and willing to know and 
to acknowledge the worst of our own character, 
without seeking to throw a false lustre over our 
imperfections or faults. 

It is an old adage, that '^ JHe shall be immor- 
tal, who liveth till he be stoned by one without 
fault." And since no person is entirely free 
from defects and blemishes of character, we 
need not be unwilling to acknowledge those we 

For what is a knowledge of ourselves especially neee»- 
sary 1 First method of promoting self-knowledge ? What 
4oes this word imply? What is said of it? What does 
it not allow ? To what does it lead ? What old adage is 
cited ? What is said of a willingness to acknowledge our 
ftults? 
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find in ourselves. It is noble lo do so; and, on 
the other hand, it is mean and despicable to try 
to justify ourselves when we know that we are 
in the wrong. If we earnestly endeavor to do 
our best to overcome our faults, we do well and 
need not feel that our whole reputation' would 
be ruined if some imperfection were to be dish 
covered. But ingenuousness is not cc»ifined to^ 
an impartial view of our faults. It allows us to' 
see our excellences as they truly are ; and, while 
we guard against all undue self-complacency, 
it permits us to estimate them as highly as we 
would value the same virtues or qualities in 
another person. 

Second, if we would learn to understand our-^ 
selves rightly, we should be willing to have our 
friends tell us honestly what they think of us, 
without requiring them, if they speak of our^ 
faults, to varnish them over in such a way as 
to avoid wounding our self-love. It is a false 
notion, often expressed by y6ung school-girls, 
when told of their faults, "If you were my 
friend, you would not think so." It was a say- 
ing of the old philosopher, Pythagoras, that 
those are our friends who reprimand us, not 
those who flatter us. Truly intelligent and 

What of trying to juitify ourselves when we know that 
we are in the wrong 1 What if we striTe to overcome oiir 
&ult8 1 To what is not ingenuousness confined ? What 
does it allow 1 What does ingenuousness permit ? Second 
means of learning to understand ourselves rightly 1 What 
fake notion is o&n expressed by school-girls ? What say- 
ing of Pythagoras ? In whom are truly intelligent firienda ' 
most sensible of blemishes ? 



worthy friends are more sensible of blemishes 
in those they dearly love than in any others. 
And there is no surer test of friendship than 
the willingness to point out to one beloved those 
habits, or defects of any kind, which mar the 
beauty of his cliaracter. Neither is there any 
thing more delightful, to a person of an ingenu* 
9US heart, than to sit, hand in hand, by the side 
of a friend, by whom he knows he is tenderly 
loved, who is capable of understanding him, 
and who will aid him in analyzing his charac- 
ter, and in detecting those imperfections which 
escape his own eye. 

Ot those professed friends, who praise and 
flatter us continually in our presence, we can* 
not too cautiously beware; for such, in our 
absence, too often speak openly of pur errors, 
and make themselves merry with our peculiar!^ 
ties* If a true friend has any fault to find with 
lis, he will speak of it privately in our own ear, 
and be silent on the subject to all others. 

Third, we should consider what our enemies 
say of us. They look upon our errors and 
defects without any palliation, and speak of 
them as they appear to their eye. They very 
often say no more than the truth, and in those 
instances in which they may be unjust to us, 
we should do well to examine and see if there 
is not too much ground for their remarks. An 

One of the surest tests of friendship t What is very 
delightful to a person of an inironuoas heart ? Of whom 
should wa beware t Why ? What is the course of a true 
fiieod ? Third means of self-knowledge t Why ? 
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•wnmrt troth in contained ki these playfnt 
of the Soottish bard : 

" wad aome power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as itbers see us ! 
It wad firae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion." 

Fourth. In the words of a writer of our own 
country, '^ If thou wouldst know what thou art, 
find what thou canst do." If we find that we 
can resist strong temptations, we may be assured 
that we possess self-control. If we can abstam 
from everything which intoxicates, we BMiy 
know that we are temperate. If we always 
strive to represent things exactly as they ai^, 
we may justly conclude that we have a rcgioNl 
for truth. And so in regard to knowledge of 
ourselves in other respects. 

Fifth. The author of the Young Woman's 
Guide to Excellence remarks, ''No one can 
thoroughly understand himself, without a knowl- 
edge of anatomy, which shows the structure of 
the human body; physiology, which teachas 
the laws by whidi the human machine ope* 
rates; and hygiene, that teaches the relations 
of the living, moving human body to surromkU 
ing beings and objects. A knowledge of the 
structure of the lungs, the wind-pipe and Ae 
fauces, as they are called, will qualify one lo 
improve the voice in conversation, reading and 
tinging. Knowledge respecting the brain and 

What playful lines of Burns contain an earnest trulii-f 
Fourth m^ans? How iUostrated? Fifth? What is 
about a knowledge of the lungs, brain, eye, &c. ? 



WBtroaB system will aid in cultivating the intel*- 
fectoal powers, in acqmrtng firmness of nefva 
and energy of thought Information about the 
eye, the ear, or any of the senses, will assist in 
training them to the greatest possible perfec-* 
tion." 

In conclusion, there is one truth, in relation to 
tilts subject,, which we should do well to keep 
in mind ; and that is, that our weaknesses ana 
faults are generally conspicuous to others, 
whether we are sensible of them ourselves or 
not. A scholar, for instance, is well known, 
not (mly by his teachers, but by his school asso- 
ciates; and while in school, every boy and girl 
has a character attached to him or herself, — 
and that getierally a very just one, — which 
remains tfirough life in the minds of tho^e who 
were acquainted with them there. Though 
scholars may try never so much to conceal their 
misdeeds, and may flatter themselves that they 
completely succeed in .it, they will be detected 
in some way or other. If, in reciting, one is in 
die habit of peeping slyly into a half-opened 
book, his teacher and the whole class sooner or 
iftter know it, and, as long as he lives, they 
will have some doubts in regard to his perfect 
honesty. If he gives false excuses, his down- 
east eye and rumed countenance betray liim, 
mid he loses his character for truth. In short, 

- What truth, in relation to tibia aubiect, should we do well 
to keep in mind? What example f What aucoeas have 
achohuB generally in tiying to concea) their miadeeda? 
How illostrated ? What if he gives false ezcuaes 1 

10 
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his ifUire character is l^ljderstood better in 
schcwl than anywhere else, and from the school 
it will spread abroad as far as he is known. 



OHAPTfiR XIIL 

StiLF-^DBFENCB. 

The spirit of the Bible precepts is our best 
teacher upon self-defence. Jesus Christ says: 
" Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if a man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also; and whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain." Solo- 
mon says: "Say not thou, I will recompense 
evil, but wait on the Lord, and he shall save 
thee." 

We have also Christ's own example for our 
guidance. " When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again; when he suffered) he threatened 
not; but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously." Stephen, when stoned to death, 
"kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice. 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." 

What is said of the knowledge of his character in school ? 
Subject of Chapter Xm. ? What is the best teacher crixm 
this sabject? What Christ's directions in regard to it? 
Solomon's! What was the eMtmple of Christ! Of Ste- 
phen! 
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• iThtt i8j>irit of these precepts and examples is 
piiBLin, and the course which they mark out is 
as binding upon us as any other Christian duty. 
The great principle in all is : " Render not evil 
for evil, but overcome evil with good." Re- 
venge not, for thus saith the Lord, '* Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay." 

Thus it seems, that self-defence is, by the 
Bible standard, resolved into the duty of trust- 
ing our lives and all that we possess to the 
overruling power and justice of God, and leav-* 
ing it with Him to punish the oppressor as He 
sees fit. 

There are many examples which show the 
personal advantage of submitting to oppression 
rather than of meeting it with violence. '*A 
certain archbishop was attacked by a footpad 
on the highway, who presented a pistol and 
demanded his money. He spake to the robber 
in the language of a fellow-man and of a Chris- 
tian. The man was really in distress, and the 
archbishop gave him the money he had, and 
promised, that if he would call at the palace, 
ne would make up the amount to fifty pounds, 
the sum of which the robber said he stood in 
the utmost need. The man called and received 
the money. . About a year and a hs^lf after- 
wards, this man again came to the palace, and 
brought back the sum. He said that his cir- 

What is the great principle in all these precepts ? Is this 
any less binding upon us than other Christian duties! Into 
what is self-defenoe by the Bible standard resolyed ? What 
i^ related of a certain archbishop ? 
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cumstances had improved, and tliatt tiiioc^ 
the 'astonishing goodness' of the archbisho|i| 
he had become 'the most penitent, &e mool 
grateful, and the happiest of men.' " 

'' Barclay was attacked by^ a haghwaymao^ 
and instead of resisting, he calmly expostulated 
The felon dropped his presented pistol, and 
offered no further violence. A man by th# 
name of Fell was attacked in, a similar way, 9&i 
from him the robber took both his money and 
his horse, and then threatened to blow out hia 
brains. Fell solemnly spoke to the man on the 
wickedness of his life. The robber was astaii<>^^ 
ished; he had, perhaps, expected curses or a 
dagger. He declared he would not keep either 
the horse or the money, and returned both." 

It is the best policy not to render evil for evil. 
Quarrels are soonest ended in this way. No 
one can have the heart long to abuse or injure 
the patient and unresisting. The Friends^ 
sometimes called Quakers, whose principle is 
not to resist evil, venture unarmed among the 
most savage people, and seldom, if ever, receive 
any injury. "Who shall harm you if ye be 
followers of that which is good? asks an in- 
spired apostle. 

A child cannot too early form .right habits 
in regard to retaliation. If other cluldren get 

What anecdote of Barclay t Of Fell ? What do these 
examples ahow ? Why is it the best policy not to render 
evil for evil? How illustrated by the practice of the 
Ikiends? What question of an apostle in relation to this 
subject ? What is said of forming habits of retaliation t 
What examples are given ? 
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4way his playthings, let him not spoil theirs in 
ietam. If a stone is thrown at him, let him 
tool answer it with another. Persons of all ages 
should act upon the same principle. If a man 
will not turn out for xjts, let us turn out for him. 
If our reputation is blackened by false accusa- 
tions, let us not endeavor to injure that of our 
If aducer, but silently live down his slander. " If 
Ottf life even is attacked, let us the rather 
entreat; and if one must fall, let it be ourself 
rather than he, who shows, by wickedly lifting 
up his hand against us, that he is in no prepa- 
ration to meet death. 
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PART THIRD. 

DUTIES TO OTHEBS. 



DIVISION I. 
RECIPROCITY. 

We have duties to others, first, because God, 
onr Creator, is the Common Parent of all men. 

Second, being children of the same Great 
Father, all mc?», of whatever name^ nation^ or 
color^ are brothers^ and are bound to love each 
other as brothers. 

' ■ -I - - II. I.III .1 ■ I , 1 I . . I I n il 

Ib this prineiple confined to children? What farther 
examples? What is the subject of the Third Parti The 
First Division t First ground of our duties to others? 
Second? 

10* 
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It is the will of God that ofi mm dioold hi 
happy. He has given the means of happineM 
equally to each of His creatures. The most 
important of these means are, the right to hi« 
pwn person; to his property; to his character '; 
and to his reputation. He has given to each a 
desire to use these means oi happiness in such 
a way as he chooses; and a rigkt^ so far 88 
man is concerned, to gratify this desire in any 
way which will not interfere with the happiness 
of others. 

. The condition of men in the world is v^rjr 
different. One is rich, and another is poor; 
One has health, and another suffers from sick- 
ness. Some also possess a much higher degree 
of intellect than others. But, in one respect, 
there is perfect equality among men. Each one 
is created with the same right to use whatever 
means of happiness the Creator has put in his 
power. He is indeed accountable to God for 
the manner in which he uses His good gifts, 
but not to man. And no man has any riRht to 
molest another in the use of the means ox hap« 
piness which God has given him, neither is 
there any need that he should do so. The 
Inwful desires of all may be gratified in such 
a way as not to interfere with the rights of 
others. One may gratify his desire for moneyi 

The will of Grod in regard to all men ? What eridenoe 
that He designed all to be equally happy ? Most important 
of these means ? What desire has He giyen to each t What 
light? What is* said of the condition of men ? In what 
xespeet is there perfect equality ? What is the only limita- 
tion to this right ? What is said of gratifying tba lawful 
desires of all! How illustrated ? 



hf hidmtrjr and economy, without stealmg from 
attiers. It is not necessary to injure another's 
Deputation, in order to make ourselves appear 
lo good advantage. Neither is it necessary to 
make a :riave of a fellow-maD, in order to hare 
«or work well done at the cheapest rate. 

Third. We have the express teaehmgs of 
Ae Scriptures in regard to our duties to others, 
God's command is: ''Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." By "neighbor," we are 
to understand, not our relations and town's 

Kple merely, but every human being that we 
re, or can have, anything to do with. 

Loving our neighbor as ourselves, means 
diat we should have the same desire that he 
Aoold enjoy his own rights and be happy, as 
we have to eiyoy our own rights and to be 
happy. And it a brother of the human family, 
be be where he may upon the earth, is deprived 
of the rights with which God created him, if 
(^pressed and unhappy, we ought to feel the 
injury done him, Jtut as much as though it was 
done to us. 

Jesus Christ says: ^^AU things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them." So, in order to know how 
we should conduct towards anodier in any cir- 
cumstances, we have only to ask ourselves, how 

Third ffroond of our duties to others ? What is the com- 
mand ? What are we to understand by neighbor t What 
meant by loving our neighbor as ourselves I What if any 
one of the human fiunily is deprived of his rights ? What 
k the command of Christ I HoWf then, may we find how 
we should treai another? 
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we would wish to be treated in the same case^^ 
The manner in which another treats us makes 
no difference as to the way in which we should 
act towards him. If he injure us in any way,' 
our duty remains the same, to treat him still as 
we would wish him to treat us. If this admi«> 
rable precept were observed, M. violence and 
wrong would cease, and the harmony and hap- 
piness of heaven would prevail among men. 

These rules of duty apply with the same 
force to communities and nations, as to the 
individuals who compose them. If it be wrong^ 
for one man to injure another man, it must be 
equally wrong for two men to injure two other 
men, or for ten thousand, or any .number of 
men, to injure any other number, either greater 
or less than their own. 

" Whenever societies of men treat with each 
other, — whether powerful with weak, or polite 
with rude, civilized with savage, or intelligent 
with ignorant ; whether friends with friends, or 
enemies with enemies, — all are bound to love 
each other as themselves, and to do unto others, 
m all things, whatsoever they would desire 
others to do unto them." 

And every nation is bound to have the same 
regard for the preservation of the rights of an- 
other nation as for that of its own; and to 

What is said about the way in which another treats us? 
What would be the result of observing this preoept? 
What is said of these rules in relation to communities and 
nations? How illustrated? When societies treat with 
each other, to what are they bound ? To what is every 
nation bound ? 
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txexGtffs llie tame justice towards other natiotis 
that it demands for itself. If its own rights 
have been violated, it should be the more care** 
ful to set an example of perfect rectitude towards 
the naticm which has done the wrong. If this 
were done, wars and. fightings would be no 
more, and universal peace and good-will would 
prevail among all the nations of the earth. 

The summary, then, of our duties to each 
other is, that we love our neighbor as ourselves; 
that we do to others as we would wish them to 
do ions; and that we do not gratify our own 
desires in a way that wiU interfere with the 
happiness of others. These rules are all em* 
tsraced in the term Redproeity. 
" The duties of reciprocity will be divided into 
two dosses. First, duties to men as men* 
Second, reUUwe duties. 



CliASS FIRST. 

PUTIES TO MEN AS MEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

Br personal liberty is meant the right of 
using one's own powers of body or mind in 

Whil if its own rights have been Yiolated 1 What if this 
were donet What the sttiainary of our duties to eaok 
other t What term emhraces these rules ? Into what two 
ghisos STB the duties of racipvoeity divided t What is the 
fint class of reciprocal duties? Subject of Chapter I.t 
What 18 meant by personal liberty? 
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any way that does not interfere with the xitjbk§ 
of others. . This right is given to each individ** 
ual by God, and to cUl men equally. 

If we use the powers which our commoii 
Parent has given us in such a way as not to 
interfere with the use of the same powers which 
He has given to others, we are guiltless, so far 
as men are concerned ; though still responsib^ 
to God, if we have not used them according to 
His will. 

We have a right, if we do not interfere with 
others, to go where we choose, and stay where 
we please; to work, or to be idle; to pursue 
one occupation, or another. Every one ha$ a 
right to be paid for his labor, and to acquioe 
property; a right to be respected according to 
his true worth ; and a right to enjoy the happi^ 
ness which arises from the relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, brother and sister. 

These rights are said to be inalienable; that 
is, ihey cannot be taken from us by others, -* 
neither can we ourselves give them away. 
They are all bestowed by God, and each man 
is accountable for himselt for the use he makes 
of them, and another cannot answer for him; 
each one, therefore, must he free to act for him* 
self 

The only exception to this rule is during the 

How should we use the powers that €rod has given us so 
as to lemain guiltless 1 What have we a right to do, if 
we do not interfere with the rights of others t What tem 
applied to these rights? What meant by it? For what is 
each man accountable ! What necessity results from thb I 
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fieriod of childhood and youth. A parent is 
under obligation to support his child, and is 
responsible for his actions. He has therefore a 
right to control the actions of his child. He is 
ako under obligation to fit him to be a useful 
member of society, and this he could not do, if 
the child were not placed in his power. As the 
parent supports the child during infancy, he has 
a right to his services in 3routh, until the child 
has repaid him for his care and support during 
lliat helpless age. 

Those rights which God has granted equally 
to every individual are violated when any one 
is prevented from using them as he chooses. 
When this is done, the person whom God made 
free becomes a shve, and the condition of the 
man falls to that of the bmte, A slave is one 
who is permitted to enjoy no rights. He can- 
not seek his happiness in his own way. He 
can form no plans for acquiring property, for 
all his earnings are taken from him by another. 
He is deprived of his right to his wife and chil- 
dren ; they are claimed as the property of his 
master, and may be torn from him, at any 
moment, sold and separated from him and from 
each other, forever. He is lobbed of the right 
to cultivate his mind, or to educate his children. 
He is not allowed the right of defending him- 

Exception to this rule ? Why has a parent a right to 
eontrol the actions of his child t Why has he a right to 
his services in youth? When* are the rights which God 
has given to each one violated? What the consequence 
of this violation ? Who is a slave ? Mention some of the 
tights of whidi the slave is robbed* 
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•elf, his wife, or his diildren, when beaten «! 
abiued. And, more than ali, he is not perayil* 
ted to learn his duty to God, any further thwi 
his master sees fit, nor to worship Him in the 
way he chooses. 

Of all these things, which are irulp hu mtm^ 
the slave is robbed. ^' To take by force a man's 
whole estate, the fruit of years of toil, Would, 
by universal consent, be denounced as a great 
wrong ; but what is this, compared with seizing 
the man himself^ and appropriating to our use 
the limbs, Acuities, strength and labor, by 
which all property is won and held fast?" 

Negro slavery began by stealing men from 
their homes in Africa, and carrying than to 
other countrijBs and selling them. Then their 
children and children's children, forever, wmid 
considered to be b&m slaves. But those who 
stole them at first had no right to them, and no 
right to sell them; and, therefore, those who 
paid money for them could receive no right to 
consider Mem, and much less their c/uldreri, as 
their property. 

The evils arising from slavery are almost in* 
numerable. It deprives the slave of the con« 
seiousness that he is a man, and sinks him 
almost to the level of the brute. It destroys in 
him all sense of his dutiea He will lie, deoeive 
and steal, and think there is no harm in it. He 

is idle, and his only motive for labor is to avoid 

f-- I . - - -■.-■■.. — .->. -« t~' — ~"'^. 

How further illustrated ? How did negto daTery begia f 
What followed itom this I How is the abturdity of this 
shown 1 Some of the eTils of slaT«ry f 
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He is not allowed to hare bodes, tior 
lo receive instruction from any one, but grows 
old without being permitted to improve his mind^ 
and is indeed, as he is called, a ^^ioy" as long 
fts he lives. He has no permanent home not 
fiunily, and is often treated with the greatest 
cruelty. The evil is great to the master, as 
well as to the slave. It tends to cultivate in 
him pride, anger, cruelty, selfishness and impu* 
rity, and to unsettle all his ideas oi justice and 
benevolence. 

If slavery were righi^ it would hefoolishf be- 
cause it does not tend so much to the increase 
of wealth as freedom does. A slave has no o^ 
ject in laboring, and will not do half as much 
work as he would if he were paid for it. He 
has no interest in the fruits of his labor, and 
wastes a great deal of the property of his mas- 
ter. 

. '* Human labor is more valuable than brute 
labor, only because actuated by reason ; for hu* 
man strength is inferior to brute strength. 

'* The reason of slaves is not brought into ex* 
ercise, and therefore their labor is less valuable 
than that of brutes, inasmuch as their strength 
is inferior ; and less valuable than tliat of uee 
laborers, inasmuch as their reason is feeble and 
ahenated." 

Evils tJEkc^nf the master? Why would dayery he 
foolish, even if it were right ! Why not? For what rea- 
son alone is human labor more valuable than brute labor ! 
Why is slave labor leas valuaUe than that of brutes? Thaa 
thaleffieekboieis? 

11 
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Thus slavery is seen to be altogether wrongs 
to be attended with the greatest of evils, and to 
be unfavorable to the interests of the slaveholder^ 

It cannot be justified on any principles what* 
ever. For it is plain, that, if one man may be 
held as property, then every other man may, by 
a change of circumstances, be justly held and 
treated as property. And wko^ if the question 
were put to himself, would allow that it was 
right for him^ indhiduaUy, to be seized and held 
as a slave ! 

A man cannot become property, because he 
has rights. One cannot be held as property^ 
because every man is born with rights equcU to 
every other man. 

A man cannot be held as property, because 
it would take away his right to himself. His 
limbs, his strength, his will, — all his powers of 
body and mind, — would belong to another. 

He is viewed with the greatest indignation, 
who steals a man, and makes him his slave; 
but if a hunian being cannot be seized as prop* 
erty, without the greatest injustice, then he can- 
not, without equal wrong, be held and used as 
such. If one man has U right to the person and 
labor of another, then the latter is bound to give 
himself up as a slave to the former, and would 
be guilty of dishonesty or robbery in refusing to 
do so. It is his duty to serve his master, and 
running away from him would be robbing him 

^■^^^^ III! I II ■ ■ ' I I ■■ 

Huw is it shown that slavery cannot be justified t What 
Sb said of holing « naao as property in comparison with 
seizing one as a slave ? What if one man has a right to 
the person of another? 
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of his property, as much as though he were to 
carry off his purse. But do not all feel that this 
is false ? 

But the greatest of all reasons against using 
a man as properly is, that he cannot be property 
in the sight of God, because he is a rational, 
moral and immortal being, created in God's im- 
age, and in the highest sense His child. So to 
use him, would be an insult to his Maker. No 
matter how obscure his condition, no matter 
how ignorant he may be ; he is a person, and 
not a thing, and was made for his own improve- 
ment and happiness. He is God's child, and 
cannot be thus degraded ; a moral and rational 
being, and cannot be property. 

The precepts of the Bible, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself," and "All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them." are directly opposed to 
slavery. 

This country, in its Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, proclaims to the whole world, as a sdf- 
evident truth, " That all men are created e^^t/a/; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among these are 
lifCf liberty^ and the pursuit of happiness,^^ 

The highest reason against using a man as property ? 
Does his obscurity or ignorance make any difference! 
What Bible precepts opposed to slavery? What does this 
country proclaim in its Declaration of Independence? 
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CHAPTER II. 

PBOPBRTY. 

Peopbrtt is that which any one possesses or 
can call his aum, whether it be food, clothing, 
tools, toys, books, stTeri|;th to labor, lands, houses, 
furniture, or money. 

The right of property is the right to use any- 
thing we own its we choose, if it do not inter- 
fere with the rights of others. 

We may acquire the right of property, first, 
by taking' possession of that which is claimed 
by no one else; such as hunting wild game, 
plucking wild fruit, taking fish, or anythmg of 
this kind. Or, second, we may acquire it by 
the leAor of our ovm hands, as by raising fruits 
or vegetables, building houses, or earning money 
by laboring for others. Third, we may set 
property by exchanging the fruits or vegetables 
which we have raised by our labor, for other 
things needful to us, or for money. Fourth, 
others may give us property, or we may inherit 
thai which is left by deceased relatives. 

But let us come by it in whatever manner we 
may, the ride is always the same — that each 
man is to have his own, and to use it as he 
pleases, if he do not injure others. 

Still, while he who has property has a per- 

Sabject of Chapter II. t What is property ? What th(» 
right of property ? First way mentioned in which we may 
acquire the right of property f Second ? Third ? Fourth? 
What is the rale in all casesi 
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iect right to use it as he pleases, he aughi to 
use it in such a way as will benefit himself and 
his fellow-creatures. DtUy requires us to re- 
gard property only as a means of doing good ; 
and he who employs it in any way which will 
iojure himself or others, or who hoards it up, so 
diat it is of no use to any one, is guilty of sin. 
He who has more property than is necessary for 
promoting the best interests of himself and of 
his own &mily, ought to feel that it is placed in 
his hands for the benefit of his fellow-men ; and 
he should not only give some portions of it to 
the poor, but should employ it in a way that 
will improve the condition of others. 

Money is a good thing, an excellent thing, 
Vut good only for its uses. These are innumer- 
able. Besides supplying the owner with the 
food, clothing, and warmth, which are necessary 
to support life, it enables him to buy books ; to 
get knowledge; to visit different parts of the 
world ; to examine into the wonderful works of 
God, which exist upon the earth and in the 
heavens ; to view the beautiful works of art — 
statues, paintings and temples — which God has 
given men wisdom to form. 

Property should be used in relieving the wants 
^ the poor and destitute, who are not able to 
take care of themselves. Old garmejits. and 
remnants of food, which are not wanted by the 

How oaght property to be used? How does duty re- 
C^ttire us to regard property ! What is said of employing' 
it injuriously,' or hoarding it? How shonld the rich feel in 
xegard to their property, and what do? What is said of 
money % Some of its uses ! What is said of old garments, 
elc.l 
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owner, should not be thrown away, but givelf 
to some one who is snaring for the want of 
them. Such are to be found in almost every 
neighborhood, and they should be sought out^ 
and their efforts to support themselves aided. 
Street beggars often deceive, and though it may^ 
not be well to give them money, or anything* 
which they can dispose of, it is always right to 
feed them on the spot, if they are hungry. It 
is often a great charity to the poor, to Airoish 
them with something to do, and pay them a just 
compensation. 

Great good may be done with property, by 
establishing hospitals for the sick ; asylums fof 
the deaf, the bhnd and the insane ; schools for 
the poor and the wicked ; and literary instittK 
tions and libraries, for the benefit of all. 

Those who are wealthy have great influence 
over others, and they ought to set them a good 
example. Wealth is not necessary to male a 
person respectable. The son of a poor man is 
just as respectable as the son of a rich man, if 
be conducts himself equally well. There is 
nothing more unworthy than the superiority 
which people sometimes assume, simply because 
they have money. 

It is the duty of every one to try to get suffi- 
cient property to support himself, that he may 

What \B said of street beggars? What is often a great 
kindness to the po<nr ? What other beneficial uses of prop- 
erty are mentioned % What is the duty of the wealthy in 
respect to influence 1 What is said of wealth in relation to 
respectability I What the duty of every one in regaid to 
aiequinng property? 



not be dependent upon others, nor a burden to 
them. A feeling of dependence diminishes one's 
personal liberty ; and we have no right to bur* 
den others, when we can take care oi ourselves. 

But while we strive to get property for the 
supply of our own wants, we should not make 
numeif^getting the object of our life, and add 
thousaMs to thousands, and hoard our treas- 
uies, so that they are of no use to ourselves nor 
to anybody else. 

If disputes arisQ about the rightful ownership 
of anything, the question need not be settled by 
quarrelling, nor by going to law ; but, if the 
two parties cannot, by fair means, come to an 
agreement, they may leave the matter to be set- 
tled by good persons, who are capable of judg- 
ing rightly. But fairness and honesty in the 
persons interested will generally settle all such 
(Ufficulties, without appealing to other& This 
rule applies to boys and girls in relation to tli^ir 
little articles of property, as well as to their &* 
thers and mothers in relation to greater things. 

Effect of dependence f What is said of money-getttngl 
How may questions in regaid to the ownership of property 
he settled t To whom does this rule equally apply ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

THEFT, ROBBERY AND FRAUD. 

'* Aim to be 
b all thy dealings upright. True it Is, 
An honest man 's the noblest work of Qod." 

The right of property is violated when it is 
taken without the voluntary consent of the 
owner, or by false pretences; and is equally 
violated, whether much or little is taken. 

The divine command is : " Thou shalt not 
sieal,'^ — no matter if the thing taken be a top, 
a pencil, or a pin. It is as wrong to steal a 
book or a penknife, as to steal money ; to cheat 
the post-onice, as to cheat a friend. It violates 
the law as truly, to go on to a neighbor's grounds 
and take apples, cherries, watermelons, currants, 
or even a flower from his garden, as to take his 
cloak or umbrella from his house: to take a 
goose or turkey from his yard, as a horse from 
his pasture. 

We have no more right to take the property 
of an enemy, than of a friend ; of a stranger, 
than of a parent or employer. Neither have we 
any right to keep lost articles which may fall 
in our way. Our duty in such cases is, by 
every possible meanafto endeavor to find the 
true owner. 

Subject of Chapter m.T Motto t When is the right 
of property violated ? What is the divine command ? How 
is the divine command illustrated \ Duty in regard to lost 
articles? 
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1.. When property is taken wUhaut the kncfwlr 
edge of the owner, it is called Mc/*/. It makes 
no difference in the nature of the act, if we 
think the owner will not care about it, or that 
he would have no objection, or that he will 
never know of his loss, or that it will not injure 
him. If the owner have not, in any way, con- 
sented to our takine his property, it is theft 
Children ought to ^I, that taking anything 
from their parents, without their knowledge and 
consent, is really stealing, even if it is a thing 
which their parents would give them, if they 
asked for it. 

Mr. Mann, in his address to children, which 
has been before quoted, says : ''On the sublime 
and beautiful subject of morality, I have time * 
only to touch upon one thing. That shall be 
honesty. If all men were honest, we should 
need no jails nor prisons; no bolts nor locks; 
no high enclosures to keep out garden thieves; 
no criminal laws or courts. It is a shame to all 
mankind that such things are necessary. It 
seems to me that I should pine and die of mor- 
tification, if I thought such things were made 
for me. I want all of you to feel that such 
things were not made for you. When you go 
by a High fence, built up to keep out orchard* 
robbers, say to yourselves, 'That fence was 
never made for me. I would not touch that 

What is meant by theft? What drcumstances make no 
diflofenoe in the aet ? What should be the feeling of ohil- 
dven in regard to taking things from their parents* How 
does Mr. Itfann iHastrate the subject of honesty T How 
does he wish all chUdren to feel when they see a high Hnm 
made to keep out orchard -robbers ? 
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man's cherries, or plums, or peaches, or melons, 
without leave, though they hung so that the 
wind would blow them in my face as I passed 
along the road, although I should stumble otreir 
them in my path. I could climb the man's 
fence easily enough, but, thank God, I hare a 
conscience which I never yet climbed over, and 
never will.' If you hear a neighbor locking 
up his house at night, say^ ^ That lock was not 
made for me. So far as I am concerned, he 
might leave his doors and windows wide open.* 
If you see the vaults and safes of a great bank, 
say, ' Those iron doors and massive keys were 
never made on my account. The men may 
leave their gold and silver on their counters^ 
with unbolted doors, if they please. It is none 
of mine, and I would rather lay my hand on a 
red-hot poker than to touch it.' Do this, chil- 
dren, and you will feel honest, clear through 
you, — honest from head to foot; and be able 
to stand up straight, and look any man in the 
face, and fear no accuser, and never turn pale. 
You will not be like a poor, wretched, slinking 
thief, who cannot eat nor sleep in peace ; who 
always thinks there is an officer at his back, 
and into whose ear every rustling leaf and whis- 
pering breeze cries, * Stop thief! ' " 

2. When the property of another is taken hf 
violence^ it is called robbery^ as when one man 

When they hear a neighbor locking up his hoaae? 
When they see vaults and safes? What will be the effect 
of children's doing this? When is the taking of another '• 
property called robbery? 
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makes anothet give him the money in his poeket« 
by threatening his life. It is the same thing 
•when one boy throws another down, and com- 

Sis him to give up his marbles; or when a 
ter, or any other writing, is obtained, by shut^ 
ting another into a room, or giving him bodily 
pain, iintil it is given up. 

3. When property is taken by consent ob- 
tained on false pretences, it is called fnmd or 
ckecUing. As when a merchant sells flour which 
he knows to be poor, at the regular price of 
good flour ; when he imposes upon an ignorant 
girl) by asking much more for a dress than it is 
wcHTth, by pretending it is fashionable, cheap, 
or scarce; it is the same, when a boy sells a 
9)ed, a pair of skates, or a knife, as ^^first-ratej* 
when he knows they are worth little or nothing. 

Lotteries, and all kinds of gambling, may be 
considered a species of fraud. Even the child's 
habit of playing pin had better be avoided, as 
leading to a passion for gambling. 

The buyer is guilty of fraud, when he pre- 
tends the cloth, gloves, meat or candy, of the 
seller, is not so good as he can get elsewhere at 
the same price, and thus induces the seller to 

Crt with his goods for less than he knows to 
a fair price, and then, perhaps, goes away 
and boasts what a fine bargain he has made. 

The person who loans a house, a horse or a 
pair of skates, ought to make it known, if the 

What illustrations? What is meant by. fraud ? IUii»* 
trate it. W hat is said about gambling ? When is the huytr 
failty of fraud? What is the duty of the Zetufer; 
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house haire smoky chimnies, if the horse is 
lame, or if the skates are broken. The person 
that borrmcs ought to take the same care of the 
thing lent as he would if it were his own, and 
he should return it precisely at the time prom* 
ised, and with no more injury thati would nat- 
urally be expected. Borrowed books should be 
treated with the greatest care, and punctually 
returned to their owner. 

If one person employe another to labor for 
him, he ought not to take advantage of his ig* 
norance or want, and pay him less than the 
common price for the kind of work done. Per- 
sons who are hired to work in or about the bouse 
ought not to be confined the whole time to work 
beyond their strength, or to do work which they 
did not agree to perform. 

The hired person, on his part, ought to per- 
form all the labor he agrees to, and perform it 
as well as he can; and he should be just as 
careful not to waste or injure the property of his 
employer as though it was his own. 

When a person performs any kind of labor 
for us, he ought to be paid immediately, unless 
he has agreed to wait. Those who work for 
others depend on their labor for their support, 
and to make them wait weeks and months for 
their wages, when the person who employs 
them is able to pay at once, and is, perhaps, 
receiring interest on the money that is their 

<—— ^— — ^— ^~»^- II I .11 II I I I ■■111! ■ I ■ ■ 

Of the borrower f Of the employer? Of the hired per^ 
mn f What is said about the pavment of peraoits who labor 
for us ? Why? To whom bMidea laborers about the houte 
md turn, does this apply ? 
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4iie, t0 a gfwt mjualice, Tbe sraie rule, ia 
#^9 req^t, appUe$ to tailcwB, hatteis, dre99^ 
makers, millioefli, and publishers of newspa^ 
pers, as to laborers about the house or farm. 
The uoiyersal rule should be, to pay promptly 
for the hired services of others, of whatever 
kind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PUTT AS IT EESPECTS THE CHARACTEE OP OTHERS. 

If we allow ourselves to take this thing and 
that, which belongs to another, without leave, 
it goes to form a habit of stealing. If we 
deceive one person, and tell an untruth to 
another, we are forming a habit of lying. If 
we give a pair of shoes to a bare-footed boy, or 
m bminet to a girl who has none, we are .form- 
mg a habit of compassion. If we do every- 
thing in its time, we form a habit of punctuality, 
snd if we keep everything in its place, a habit 
of order. 

Our habits, all put together, form our char- 
meter. If our habits are all good, our char- 
acter is good; if they are bad, then that is bad. 
•Bvery separate act makes a habit stronger and 
atronger, smd more difficult to be overcome. If, 

Whtt should be the Qnitenal ralel Subject of Chapter 
IV . * How is the formation of habits illustrated ? Of what 
h the character formed? How is the character rendered 
fO0d or badlt By wluKt is a habit made stronger and 
stronger? 

12 
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then, we would have our oharaeter goed» We 
mast carefolly attend to all oar little iadividoal 
acts, and see that they are right - 

** Our acts our angels are, or good or ill ; 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.'' 

A man's or a boy's character is the most 
important possession he can call his own; it is 
indeed himself. We cannot separate the idea of 
a man from the idea of his character ; and, if one 
wonld be good, and be respected and loved, he 
must begin young to act rightly in all respects. 

Our character is, in a great measure, what we 
ourselves make it, yet it is very much affected 
by the influences that others exert upon us. A 
mother's kiss, in token of some little pencU 
sketch, is believed by Benjamin West to have 
given the turn to his character. That mother's 
kiss, he observes, made me a painter. 

The duty of reciprocity, in regard .to the 
character of others, is, that we do not, in any 
way, lead them into bad habits, or induce them 
to do anything which will be injurious to their 
character. 

1. We violate this duty, when we set a bad 
example to others. Parents do this, when they 

■■ '■ " - I .1. ■ I I III, . .1 I I ,11 M ■ ■ ■ I. < I !■» 

What, then, must we do if we would have our charseter 
good ? What couplet is onoted? What is said of the inii' 
portance of character t What if we would be loved and 
respected ? On whom does the character of a person chiefly 
depend ? By what is it very much affected 1 lUustratioa ! 
What is the duty of reciprocity in regard to the character 
of others ! First way mentioned in which we violate this 
duty! 
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are irritable or impatient with their children, or 
when they speak ill of others in their presence; 
their children learn from them to be ill-tempered, 
and whatever the parent does that is wrong, the 
child will do also. When a scholar refuses to 
write a composition, or speaks disrespectfully of 
his teacher, or treats with ridicule a new scholar 
who is perhaps ignorant and awkward, he 
mjures the character of many others, by lead- 
ing them to do the same. 

2. We injure the character of others, if we 
try to have them do what they think is wrong, 
or lead them, in any way, to think wrtmg is 
right; this is done when one child says to 
another, it is no matter if he does not go home 
as soon as his mother desired him to; no mat- 
ter if he does deceive his teacher ; and no mat- 
ter if he uses impure or profane language. 

3. Those who write or publish bad books, or 
0en, lend, or exhibit pictures that have a bad 
^ect, are guilty of injuring the character of 
others. Circulating libraries which c<Hitain 
very little besides wild and foolish romances, do 
much harm to the young. The same may be 
said of a great deal of the '^cheap literature" 
which is so profusely scattered over our coun* 
try. 

4. He who sells intoxicating drinks, or offers 
the glass to his companions, helps to form a 
habit which is ruinous to all the best interests of 

When do parents do this ? Scholars 1 Second ivay men- 
tioned in which we violate this daty? How Ulastrated? 
Tlnid? What is said about dreolating libraries! '* Cheap 
litentue'M Fourth ? 
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man* The same is true in vegatd to ttiofie who 
lead others to gMiible^ 

5. He who lends monej to another for a 
wicked use, or who hires another to oommit a 
crime, is guilty of corrupting that person's chai« 
acter. 

6. We may injure the character of others hf 
giving them &lse ideas; as when One is led to 
believe that honor requires him to fight a duel; 
that glory is to be gained only by warlike eoL* 
ploits ; that bravery ^requires him needlessly to 
expose his life ; or that patriotism obliges him to 
support his country, ^^r^ht or wrong/' 

Children receive wrong ideas from having lit- 
tle swords, pistols and other warlike toys, given 
them, and trom being permitted to equip ^m- 
selves in the attractive garb of sokliers. 

7. The last means of injuring the character 
of others which will be mentioned is, present- 
ing to them improper motives of action. We 
do this, when we say to one, Do not tell that 
person what you think, because he ^fiill not like * 
you ; Try to learn ail you can, so as to be a Ai^ 
linguished person in the world ; Be industrioua 
and economical, that you may beoome tf rioh 
man; and. Give your money for benevolent pur- 
poses, that the world may think well of you. 

Fifth way mentioned in which we violate this dutjl 
Sixth? What way mentioned in which children receiYe 
wrong ideas ! Seventh ? Instances in which this is done I 



CHAPTER V. 

SLANDER. 

" Then gently scan yonr brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman." 

Slandbr consists in maliciously uttering any- 
thing injurious to the reputation of another. 

By reputation is meant the opinions that oth- 
ers rorm of us, and the esteem in which we are 
held. A good reputation is of more value to us 
than money; it is, indeed, our truest wealth; and* 
he who injiMDes us in the opinion of others does 
us a far greater wrong than if he robbed us of 
Ottf property. 

" Good name, in man or woman, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 
Who tteals my parse, steals trash ; 't is something, nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands: 
But he who filches from me my gpod name, 
Ko5s me of that which not enriches him, 
^ And makes me poor indeed,** 

Every one is justly entitled to the esteem 
which others have for him, on account of any- 
diing worthy in his character. Even if one has 
« be^ reputation than he deserves, we have no 
right to lessen it, unless it is necessary in order 
to do justice to ourselves or to others. 

Subject of Chapter V. ? Motto? In what does slander 
consist? What is meant by reputation? What is said of 
a good reputation? Repeat the lines about ffood name. 
To what is every one entitled ? What if one nas a better 
leputatioa than he deserves? 

12* 
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Oar role of duty in regard to dierepatati<m of 
others is, that we do not utter anything inja- 
rious to them, except for a good purpose. It 
requires us to have the same desire that every 
one should enjoy the esteem in which he is held 
by others, that we have to enjoy it ourselves. 

The express command of Scripture is: *^l^ak 
evil of no man." ^'Either say nothing oi the 
absent, or speak as a friend," is a good old 
maxim of the same import. 

1. We violate this law, by telling what is#rtr« 
of others, when there is no good cause for \%, 
If a scholar reports out of school tte bad 6on«> 
duct and punishment of another in school, hd 
disobeys this rule of duty. If he sees a scholar 
do anything which he thinks <mghi to be known, 
he may tell Jiis teacher ; but if he is glad of 
tfie chance to complain of his school^feUow^ or 
does it to injure him, it is wrong. 

2. We ought not td judge others, or tinnecei^ 
sarily assign bad motives to their actions. Jesus 
Christ says : " Judge not, that ye be not judged." 
A kind heart " thinketh no evil." 

8. We ought not to ridicule or mimic persons^ 
or make them the subject of laughter or con- 
tempt in any way, because this lessens them in 
the estimation of others. It is not a sufBcient 
excuse to say, "it is only for fun," and we mean 




^e scholar ? WEat exception ?, What is said of judging 
others ? Of ridicule and mimicry t What is not a gooo ex- 



ease for it % 



V 
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flto htmu It ii not doing a$ vm would halr« 
oUierft do by us. We should not like to over- 
hear others ^'making fun" of ourselves. 

4 Because a person is guilty of one fault or 
hadaotioD, we ought not to think he must be 
bad in every respect, and speak of him as though 
he was entirely worthless. If a man does not 
micceed well in teaching a school, we should not 
speak disrespectfully of him, merely on ths^ 
account ; he may be one of the best of men, 
though he is not fitted for that employment 
And if a young man has for once stolen money 
from his employer, it is wrong to make him feA 
that his character is utterly ruined forever, and 
to destroy his future prosperity by our suspicions. 
There is truth in the old proverb: "Give a dog 
a bad name, and you may as well throw him 
overboard." 

But it is sometimes our duty to speak of the 
fiiults of others. 

If a young man in college knows who it was 
* that stabbed a tutor, or set fire to one of the 
buildings, he ought to reveal it And if a young 
girl knows which of her companions is driving 
one of their number from the school, by writing 
ber name under ugly faces, scrawled upon tha 
wall, she ought to make it known. 

If a teacher knows that a scholar plays tru« 
ant, and makes his parents believe he has beea 
in school^ or gets permissions of absence under 

The fburth waj of violatinff this law ? How illustnted ? 
What trae old proveri»1 What instances in whieh it is 
oar duty to speak of the laidti fifotheiaf 
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fidse pTeteaces, it is his daty to infonu thengu 
And if one boy knows that another has laid n 
plan to rob an cMrchard or a garden, he should 
give information of it 

A slanderer is one of the most despicaUe o[ 
eharacters, and in attempting to injure otbeis^ 
he injures -himself most Slander evinces ao 
enrious and malicious disposition. It allows 
excellence to no one; it depreciates the good 
deeds of others, and delights itself in exposing 
their faults. 

All evil speaking, backbiting and detraction, 
are only different modes of slander, and much 
of the gossip, tattling and idle talk of people, is 
entitled to no better name. They lead to quar- 
rels among neighbors, break up friendships, 
destroy the peace of families, cause hatred and 
revenge, and are opposed to truly good breeding. 

He who relates a piece of gossip is about as 
bad as the one who originates the story. It is 
of very little use to require secresy. Sarah 
relates it to Lucy, upon the promise that she will 
tell no one. Lucy speaks of it to Julia, with 
the same understanding. And so it goes. Each 
one adds a little, or varies the character of the 
story somewhat, until at lafift it has spread 
throughout the village, and has become an 
entirely different thing from what it was at the 
beginning. 

Such a habit ought to be entirely avoided. It 

What is said of the slanderer t Of slander itself! Of all 
•ril speaking 1 What is the efiect of these modes of idan- 
der ? What is said about velajing the gossip of <Mheis ? 



it as disreputable to those who tell the story, as 
it is injurious to the person about whom it is 
tdd. Soijjietimes this sort of thing is done frojn 
mere thoughtlessness, and from the love of 
revealing the news ; and sometimes it proceeds 
from a mean envy, or malicious desire to injure 
others. 

The duty of each one is, never to begin an 
idle report: never to repeat it, if it comes from 
others ; and, if possible, never cUlow it to be rela^ 
ed in his hearing. '^ No one loves to tell a, tale of 
scandal, but to him who loves to hear it. Learn, 
then, to rebuke and silence the detracting tongue, 
by refusing to hear. Never make your ear the 
grave of another's good name." 

In avoiding everything like slander, some per* 
sons fall into the opposite extreme, and praise 
indiscriminately and unduly those of whom 
they speak. This, of necessity, must often be 
insincere, and therefore wrong. Some also are 
always complimenting others, whether they 
really approve them or not ; and it often hap« 
pens, that they will do this in the presence of 
the person, and, as soon as he is out of hearing, 
will speak of him in a very different manner. 
The baseness of such conduct is sufficiently 
apparent. 

From what causes is this done ? Duty of each one in 
itigard to slanderous reports t In avoiding everything like 
Blaiider, into what do some persons fidlti What is said of 
this ! Habit of some others I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIES. 

" Lie not ; but let thy beart be true to God, 
Thy month to it, thy actions to them both. 
Cowards te]l lies, and those that fear the rod $ 
The stormy- workine soul spits lies and firoth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing txan need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

A LIE is an intention to deceive. It makes no 
difference whether the person to whom it is told 
i$ really deceived or not; if he who does it 
intends to deceive, he is guilty of lying. 

It is not necessary to say what is untrue, ia . 
order to lie, nor even to speak at all. We caa 
as truly act a lie as speak one, and can lie, — that 
is, intend to deceive — when we say what is lit- 
erally true. 

Children, and, indeed, older people, often lie 
in this way, and think they do no harm. A 

Serson will sometimes say, '^I have been to 
inner," intending to give the idea to those to 
whom he speaks that he has dined to^ai/l 
when in truth he has not. George runs away 
from John, and hides. John asks Charles if he 
has gone around into the back yard. Charles 
nods his head, and John runs into the yard to 
look for him, when, in truth, Charles knows he 
has run down another street. The man had 
indeed been to dinner on other days, and 

Subject of Chapter VI.? Motto 1 What is a lie? Does 
it make any difference whether the person spoken to is 
deceived? What is not necessary to lying ? How is this 
iUuatiated ? . 
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CSiaries said not a word, and yet tbey both 
intended to deceive^ and were guilty of lying. 

The scholar who plays truant is guilty of 
falsehood. He intends to deceive both his 
teacher and his parents in the very act of tra« 
antship. But this is not all. To avoid reproof, 
he gives false pretences, equivocates, and often, 
in the end, is guilty of the downright lie. Ana 
more than this, the habitual truant keeps his 
mind in a state ready to lie the whole time, and 
thus injures his sense of truth, and prepares 
himself for the commission of other crimes. If 
a written excuse is presented at a time different 
from that which the parent intended, it is an 
acted lie. Another way of lying is, when a 
scholar procures some person to work out a 
problem, or to write a composition for him, and 
then presents it as the product of his own labor. 
The prompting- of a fellow-pupil during recita- 
tion comes under the same head. 

Scholars perhaps think they speak the tnith 
when they say, " I know the answer, but can- 
not say it" For no one can be said to truly 
have an idea, until he can express it. 

People often make a distinction between black 
lies and white ones, and think they may tell as 
many of what they call white lies as they 
please. But they ought to know that there is 
no such distinction, and that any deviation from 
perfect truth is wrong. We have a right to be 
silent, and not communicate an idea in any 

What is said of the truant t What instances of acted 
fies ? What is said about white lies t 
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w%f\ but if we do ooBTey an vdm^ it 4» oat 
duty to give a true one. 

lo lying and deceiving, there i« soraething 
exceedingly mean^ as well as wicked. If a 
person has done wrong, or eren committed 
some crime, we honor him in proportion as he 
does not try to conceal anything in relation to 
it, but bravely confesses the whole truth, jtuU 
asii is. It is much more manly to speak the 
troth than to lie. The story of Washington's 
eulting his father's trees, when he was a little 
boy, and honestly confessing^ though he knew 
he should merit bis displeasure; ''/ did it, 
father, with my little hatchet," is admired by 
all. We might well expect that such a boy 
would be distinguished for the highest integrity 
through life. 

We ought not say a thing is ^ue^ unless we 
know it to be so, even if we have strong rea- 
sons for believing it We have no right to 
exaggerate What is true, and make it appear 
better or worse than it truly is. 

It is not well to tell false stories merely to 
amuse. It tends to form a habit, which would 
lead one to vary from the truth at other times. 
We should beware of the slightest variations 
from truth. One falsehood leads to another, 
and there is no end to the prevarications into 
which the first act of deception leads. 

What remark about lying wad deceiying ? In whatpro* 
portion do we honor one who has done wrong! What 
18 said of speaking the truth ? Anecdote of Washington? 
What is said of exaggeratingf Of t^U^g fate stotisa 
nwralytoamMM/ 
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If % p^faon b^ aot a right to kiK>w the tn^, 
we axe not obliged 4o say any thiog ; but if )V)e 
do speak, we are bound to speak the trutli. 

Parents often unconsciously teach their chil- 
dren to lie. When jh.ey have medicine to give 
them of an unpleasant taste, they sometimes 
tell them "it is good." When children cry 
because they are going to leave them, they are 
apt to say they will "be back in a minute," 
when they expect to be gone some hours. Chil- 
dren are more sharp-sighted than their piirents 
think. An old gentleman was once cacrying Im 
litde grandson home on &e horse behind him. 
After remaining silent some time, the little boy 
said, "Grandpa has told a lie; he eaid lie 
would take me with him the last time he was 
here, and he did not." "Oh no," said his 
grandfather, somewhat embarrassed, " I did not 
intend to tell a lie." " What does grandpa call 
it?" said the child. 

We have no right to tell complimeniarf iie$. 
If a person calls to see us, it is wrong to say, 
" I am happy to see you," and "Do call again 
soon," when we care nothing about him. We 
can treat him kindly without being false. 

The Bible precepts upon this subject are : 
" Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor." "Keep thy topgue from evil, and 
fliy lips that they speak no guile." " Lie not 

What if one has no right to know the trath? Instances 
in which parents unconsciously teach their children to lie! 
Story of the old gentleman and his little grandson? What 
about compUmerUary lies? Bible precepts upon lying? 

13 
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one to another." "Speak every man truth 
to bis neighbor." " Lying lips are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord." 



CHAPTER VIL 

PROMISES AND CONTRACTS. 

Lies have reference to something either past 
or present. Promises relate to the fvture. 

Our obligation in regard to promises is, that 
we do as we supposed our promise was under- 
stood at the time of making it. 

The modes in which promises may be vio- 
lated are very nearly the same as those referred 
to in the preceding chapter, in regard to lies. 
And we are as sacredly bound to keep our 
promises, as to tell the truth under other cir- 
cumstances. 

We ought to be very careful how we make 
promises. In the first place, we should never 
promise anything unless we know it to be right 
to fulfill it. Second, we should consider well, 
before making promises, whether it will be in 
our power to perform them. Third, we should 
make up our minds, before promising, that what- 
ever we promise we will perform. A character 
formed by these rules is of more value than 

. . ^ \ - . Lll lll|-|'HH_ 

Subject of Chapter VII. ? Distinction between lies and 
promises? Obligation in regard to promises? Modes of 
Tiolating promises? What rules are given for the makini^ 
of promises ? 
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m 

ermine, princely diadems, or all the gold of Cal- 
ifornia. Children should not make a promise 
unless they know the wishes of their parents in 
regard to it. Those \^ho are careful in promise 
ing are generally careful in performing. 

We ought to perform our promises in the 
same way that we lead others to suppose we 
intend to do. A boy runs away from home. 
His father promises him that if he will return 
he will receive him with open arms. The boy 
returns ; his father "opens his arms " to receive 
him, and then treats him with severity. In 
this case, the father violates his promise as 
fully as though he had said he would treat him 
with kindness. 

But promises are not always binding. They 
are not binding if the performance is unlawful. 
If a young man engages to join a party in rob- 
bing an orchard, he is not bound to do it, because 
it would be wrong. If one man knows that 
another has committed murder, and promises 
that he will not make it known, he is not bound 
to keep his promise. 

We are not released from performing a prom-^ 
ise merely because it is inconvenient or difficult 
to perform it, unless the person to whom it is 
made excuses us from it. 

A contract is a mutual promise ; as where one 
man promises another a sum of money, on con- 

What is paid of a character formed by these rules? 
About performing promises? How illustrated? In what 
case are not promises binding? Illustrations? What is 
said about inconvenient performance ? What is a contract ? 
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(lition he will do a certain piece of work for himu 
He is not obliged to pay the money, unless the 
work is done; neither is the other obliged to do 
the work, if he finds the man has not the means 
of paying him. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHEftS. 

The character of the young depends in a great . 
measure upon the influence exerted upon them 
by their parents and teachers. ,It is, therefore, 
(he duty of these to direct the young in such a 
way as ttrfll promote their highest good, and to 
restrain th&ta from everything wrong. They 
have, therefore, a right to enforce obedience, a 
right to restrain, a right to punish in a reason- 
able way, a right to do anything which will en- 
atWe them faithfully to discharge their duties to 
those \fe*hose character, in so great a degree, de- 
pends upon them. 

Their own experience fits them for this direc- 
tion of others. They themselves have been 

Blastration ? Second elass of reciproeal duties 1 What 
y/ns the first class? First chapter of second class? On 
what does the character of the young depend ? What, then, 
is the duty of these ? What rights does this duty give thetD ? 
What fits them to direct the young ? 
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boys and girls, and do, or ought to, remember 
all ih^ feelings of the young, at the same time 
that they are able to see their dangers, and to 
know what is best for them. 

It would be wrong to suffer those under their 
care to pursue courses which they know will 
be injurious to them. They can save them from 
a great deal of unhappiness, sorrow, and regret, 
and it is their duty to do it. 

Parents exert a great deal of influence upon 
their children, without speaking a word. They 
teach by their example in a most powerful way. 
They can scarcely do anything, which has not 
an effect upon their children. They ought to 
be careful to set a good example. They may 
teach their children well in words, but unless 
they themselves do as they teach, it will be of 
very little use. If their chief object is to get 
money, it will be of very little avail for them to 
tell their children that a good education is better 
than riches. If they use profane language, or 
speak ill of others, it will be in vain to forbid 
their children doing the same. Here is a mother 
whose little child, three or four years old, has 
learned to swear; but she says it will do no 
good for her to reprove him, because he hears 
his father do it. 

There are many things right for parents and 
teachers to do, which would not be right for 

How shown ? What would be wrong in^hem ? What 
18 said of the example of parents ? What illustrations are 
given ? Is it right to suppose that parents and teachers must 
not do anything which those under their care are not per* 
mitted to do ? Why not ? 
13* 
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fhose tinder theit care. There is a great diffei*** 
toce in their age and condition, so that some 
things which are proper for the parent or teacher 
would not be proper for the child. 

Those who have care of the young ought, as 
fer as possible, to give the reasons of their re- 
quirements. Things should be shown to be 
right or wrong in their own nature, and not for* 
bidden merely because it is the will of the pa* 
tent. 

Parents should be careful that they do not 
try to influence their children to right-aoing by 
presenting improper motives of actidn. As, If 

J'ou do so and so, everybody will laugh at you ; 
f you do not obey me, I will punish you ; If you 
don't do that, father will give you no sugar* 
plums when he comes home, -^ and the like. 

It is the duty of parents to cooperate with 
teachers. They may do this by sending their 
children to school regularly every day, and 
punctually at the hour ; by supplying them with 
the requisite books ; by giving them a love for 
school, and by filling their minds with respect 
and confidence for their teacher. Parents should 
be acquainted with the teachers of their children, 
should visit the schools they attend, and ascer* 
tain what progress they make in their studies. 
They ought to continue to improve their own 
minas, by studying tri^A their children, as much 

What is said of giving reasoris to the youn^i What is 
said about presenting improper motives of action ? Exam- 
ples ? Duty of parents m regard to the teachers of their 
children 1 How may thejr do this? What else should pa- 
vents do ? What in leUtion to their o wb minds ? 
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lis possible, so that the latter shall not come to 
feel themselves superior to their parents. 

Parents should endeavor to keep up the youth-* 
ful feelings of their early days, that their chil-* 
dren may never have occasion to charge them 
with having forgotten that they were ever 
young. It is not necessary that the sou) should 
grow old with the body, and nothing is more 
beautiful than to see the freshness of youth 
joined to the experience of years, forming what 
hab been termed a green old age. This would 
give parents a far more powerful influence over 
fiieir children, and, at the same time, their own 
happiness would be greatly increased, by sym- 
pathizing in all the feelings of the young, and 
sharing in their various enjoyments. 

Another duty of parents is, to teach their ohil- 
Area to labor. They should do this because it 
eontributes to their health ; it keeps them from 
evil ; it enables them to provide for themselves; 
and it also m%kes them happier. 

In choosing an employment for life, and in 
regard to marriage, the parent ought to consult 
the tastes and wiishes of the child. 

Parents have no right to make their childr^i 
commit crimes. 

Teachers stand in the place of parents, and 

• — .,■-,.. ,,,_.. 

What should parents do in relation to youthful feelings ? 
What is said BhovLtagreen old agef What advantages? 
Why should parents teach their children to lahort What 
is the duty of parents in regard to the marriage of their ohil- 
dten, and to their choice of a profession t What have 
jpatf^tits no right to do? 
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they have a right to do, in regard to things 
which come under their care, what parents may 
rightfully do. Their duties, too, are similar to 
those of parents. They should seek to cuUivate 
in their pupils sentiments of honor, truth, jus- 
tice, generosity and benevolence; and should 
be more anxious to make them conscientious 
and good, than to fit them to shine at a public 
examination. 



CHAPTER II. 

DUTIES OF CHILDREN AND PUPILS. 

1. One of the first duties which children owe 
their parents is obedience. The proper spirit 
of obedience will lead them to comply at once 
with the directions of their parents, without 
waiting to have them repeated a second time ; 
it does not allow them to stop and argue the 
point with them, or to set up their own will in 
opposition to that of their parents. 

The Scripture commands are, — "Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right." 
And, " Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord.'' 

Children are not always able to see the rea- 

What is said of the right of teachers? Of their duties? 
Wliat are some things which they should seek to do ? Su^ 
ject of Chapter XL? One of the first duties of children? 
To what will the spirit of this lead them ? The Scriptuve 
commands on this subject? Are children always able to 
understand the reasons of their parents' commands ? 
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sons of their parents' requirements, but this does 
tipt excuse them for disobeying. They should 
obey, because their parents know better than 
they do what will be for their good. 

Children are not obliged to obey their parents, 
if the latter order them to do what is wrong or 
sinful ; as, if a pSirent should ask a child to drink 
intoxicating liquors, or do an injury to another. 

Children should continue to obey their pa- 
rents as long as they remain under their care, 
and until they go forth into the world to take 
care of themselves. Then, they are not bound 
to obey^ but they ought still to have a careful 
regard to the wishes of their parents, and as far 
as possible to conform to them. 

One of the ten commandments is : " Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee." TTie words of the wise man are : 
**My son, keep the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. They 
shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, 
and chains about thy neck. Keep thy father's 
commandments, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother. A wise son heareth his father's in^ 
structions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke. 
The eye that mocketh at his father, and de- 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 

Does this excuse them (torn obeying? In what ease are 
not children obliged to obey their parents 1 How long are 
ehildren bound to obey their parents? What is still their 
duftyt aHer this? YfhsX among the ten ooramandments re^ 
apeding the duty oi children ? Repeat some of the precepta 
cf SolomaB upon this subfsot. 
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valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it." In the law of Moses it is written : 
^^ Cursed is he that setteth light by his father or 
his mother." 

They who disobey their parents, therefore, 
violate the command of God. Disobedience to 
parents is one of the first steps towards all man- 
ner of crimes, and the child .that begins with 
this may well feair what will be his end. 

2. Another duty of children is reverence for 
their parents. They should look up to them as 
their superiors, and show deference to their 
opinions and wishes. When Sir Thomas More 
was Lord Chancellor of England, he would, in 
Westminster Hall, beg his father's blessing upon 
his knees. Mar Yohannan, as Bishop of Ooroo- 
miah, had almost unlimited control; but, as a 
son, he was submissive to his father, and felt 
bound to treat him with the greatest reverence. 

It is wrong for a child ever to speak lightly 
of a parent, or to apply to him a disrespectful 
appellation. A son of right feelings will never, 
in speaking of his father^ call him the old man; 
nor can he ever do it without lowering himself 
in the estimation of those who hear him. Chil- 
dren ought to speak most respectfully to their 
parents. The habit of saying bare yes^ and no^ 
to them, and talking as though the child was on 
a perfect equality with the parent, is greatly 

Passage ia the law of Moses ? What is said of disobe- 
dience to parents ? Second daty of children 1 Anecdotes 
of Sir Thomas More and Mar Yohannan ^ What is said 
of speaking tightly of parents ? What illustration ? What 
is said of the manners of children to their parents? 
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wanting in reverence, and highly unbecoming. 
It is better that children should add the good 
old monosyllables, sir, and ma^am, and make 
more frequent use of the expressions, please, 
and thank you, good mojming, and good even- 
ing, 

3. A child ought to love his parents. He 
should love them because they are his parents, 
even if they do not possess those excellences 
which would lead him to love others. He 
ought to hide their faults, and to promote their 
happiness, in every way in his power, from love 
to them as parents, and with a love which shall 
make it easy and pleasant, and not a burden. 

*' Filial gratitude will show itself in compli- 
ances with the will of the parents, however 
contrary to the child's own taste or judgment, 
provided it be neither criminal, nor totally in- 
consistent with his happiness; in a constant 
endeavor to promote their enjoyments, prevent 
their wishes, and soften their anxieties, in small 
matters as well in great ; in assisting them in 
their business ; in contributing to their support, 
ease, or better accommodation, when their cir- 
cumstances require it; in affording them our 
company in preference to more amusing engage- 
ments; in waiting upon their sickness or de- 
crepitude; in bearing with the infirmities of 
their health or temper, with the peevishness and 
complaints, the unfashionable, negligent, austere 
manners, and offensive habits, which attend 

Third duty of a child ? What the highest ground of his 
love ? Mention some of the ways in which filial gratitude 
will show itself. 
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upon adTanced years ; for where must old age 
find indulgence, if it does not meet with i|t in 
the piety and partiality of childj^^x?" 

** O sharper than a serpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child ! " 

" It is," says a female writer of our own times, 
*'a most painful spectacle, in families where the 
mother is the drudge, to see the daughters ele- 
gantly dressed, reclining at their ease, with their 
drawing, their music, their fancy-work, and 
their reading ; beguiling themselves of the lapse 
of hours, days, and weeks, and never dreaming 
of their responsibilities. These individuals will 
often tell you, with an air of affected compas- 
sion, — for who can believe it real? — that poor 
dear mamma is working herself to death. Yet 
no sooner do you propose that they should 
assist her, than they declare that she is quite in 
her element ; in short, that she would never be 
happy if .she had only half as much to do." 

Pupils owe the same respect and obedience to 
their teachers as to their parents, and they 
should feel under the same obligation to regard 
their wishes. The rules of school are formed 
for their good, and they should strictly conform 
to them. No individual of school should wish 
for indulgences which cannot be granted to all, 
and each one should be willing to make those 
sacrifices which are necessary for the good of 
the whole. 

What lines about a '* thankless child" t What is a most 
painful spectacle ? What is said of the duties of pupils? 
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Pupils ought to do what they can to aid their 
teachers in carrying out their plans for the bene- 
fit of the school. They should, in particular, 
refrain from whisperings for this is one of the 
greatest evils in school. They should be punc- 
tual in being at school at the appointed hour, in 
having their exercises in composition ready at 
the time they are due, and in having every les- 
son prepared in season. The prompting of 
another, though it may done with kind inten- 
tions, is an evil, and they should not allow 
themselves to do it. 



CHAPTER III. 

DUTIES TO SUPERIORS. 

Although all men are equal in regard to their 
right to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness 
in the way they choose, yet there are great in- 
equalities in respect to knowledge^ goodnesSy 
age, and station. Prom these necessarily arise 
the distinctions of superiors, inferiors, and equals. 
In consequence of these distinctions, peculiar 
duties exist, which ought to be well understood 
and observed. 

The duties arising from superiority in age 

'■ — ■ — ■ ■ II I 

How ooght they to aid their teachers! Give some par- 
ticulan. Subject of Chapter in.«? In what respect are 
there sreat ineqoalitieB among^ people ? What arise from 
these f What exist in consequence I What the first that 
oUiras attention ? 
14 
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are among the first that should claim our atten- 
tion. Superior age, in itself alone, indepen- 
dently of everything else, is entitled to our con- 
siderate regard. 

The younger should not take the lead in con- 
versation, but should give the older an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions first ; and if they 
honestly differ from them, they should not be 
over confident, but express their views with 
modesty, and with a feeling of deference tow- 
ards the older. 

The younger should be mindful to give the 
older the most comfortable seats, the best places 
at table, in the room or about the fire, at church 
and public places, and on all occasions. They 
should allow them to pass first in and out of 
doors, gates, and so forth. 

If it is necessary that one or the other should 
yield some point wherein their wishes are con- 
cerned, the younger should feel that it is most 
becoming for them to do it. 

These rules should be carefully observed by 
the younger children of a family towards their 
older brothers and sisters, as well as by all tow- 
ards the parents. 

In society, the older geptlemen and ladies 
should be aided and attended to, rather than 
the younger ; g.nd if it is necessary that either 
an elderly lady or a young miss should go home 

Duty of the younger in conversation ? What is the duty of 
the younger in regard to seats, places and the like ? In 
respect to yielding ? How do these rules apply in ^oni- 
lie»? In society? 
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unattended, a young gentleman will do himself 
honor by first seeing the elder one provided for. 

Aged persons, old men and old women, ought 
to be treated with the greatest deference and 
respect, simply because they are old. No mat- 
ter if it is a poor, lame old man, begging from 
door to door, or a deformed, little old woman, 
boys should do nothing to annoy them, girls ^ 
should not laugh at them, but all should treat 
them respectfully, and do what they can to 
make them happy. 

It is wrong to speak lightly of the aged, or to 
ridicule their ignorance or infirmities. No young 
person can do this, without losing the respect 
and confidence of those whose good opinion is 
valuable. To an upright man, nothing is more 
revolting than to see youth disregarding gray 
hairs. 

Elihu, the Buzite, who is introduced in the 
controversy between Job and his three fri&ds, 
aflfords a beautiful example of deference to age. 
After having " waited till Job and his friends 
had spoken, because they were elder than he," ' 
he modestly begins his address to them by say- 
ing, "Lam young, and ye are very old ; where- 
fore I was afraid, and durst not show you mine 
opinion. I said. Days should speak, and mul- 
titude of years should teach wisdom." 

The following narrative, which is said to be 
strictly true, illustrates the proneness of the 

What is said of the aged ? What of speaking lightly of 
the aged ? What of disregarding gray hairs ? What beau- 
tiful example of deference to age ? 
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young to make light of the peculiarities of the 
aged. 

'^ In one of the most populous cities of New 
England, a few years since, a party of lads, all 
members of the same school, got up a giand 
sleigh-ride. The sleigh was a very large and 
splendid one, drawn by six gray horses. 

'' On the day following the ride, as the teach- 
er entered the schoolroom, he found his pujHls 
in high merriment, as they chatted about the 
fun and frolic of their excursion. In answer to 
some inquiries which he made about the matter, 
one of the lads volunteered to give an account 
of their trip, and its various incidents. As he 
drew near the end of his stoiy, he exclaimed, 
O, sir ! there was one little circumstance that I 
haid almost forgotten. As we were coming 
home, we saw ahead of us a queer lookine 
affair in the road. It proved to be a rusty old 
sleigh, fastened behind a covered wagon, pro- 
ceeding at a very slow rate, and taking up the 
whole road. Finding that the owner was not 
disposed to turn out, we determined upon a vol- 
ley of snow-balls and a good hurrah. They 
produced the right effect, for the crazy machine 
turned out into the deep snow, and the skinny 
old pony started on a full trot. As we passed, 
some one gave the old jilt of a horse a good 
crack, which made him run faster than he ever 
did before, I '11 warrant. And so, with another 
volley of snow-balls, pitched into the front of 
the wagon, and three times three cheers, we 
rushed by. With that, an old fellow, in the 
"(Iragon, who was buried up under an old hat, 
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and who had dropped the reins, bawled out, 
Why do you frighten my horse? Why don't 
you turn out, then? says the ^driver. So we 
gave hira three rousing cheers more ; his horse 
was frightened again, and ran Up against a 
loaded team, and, I believe, almost capsized the 
old creature — and so we left him. 

"Well, boys, repHed the instructor, take your 
seats, and I will take my turn and tell you a 
story, and all about a sleigh-ride, too. Yester- 
day afternoon, a very venerable old clergyman 
was on his way from Boston to Salem, to pass 
the residue of the winter at the house of his son. 
That he might be prepared for journeying in 
the spring, he took with him his wagon, and 
for the winter his sleigh, which he fastened be- 
hind the wagon. His sight and hearing were 
somewhat blunted by age, and he was proceed- 
ing very slowly and quietly, for his horse was 
old and feeble, like his owner. His thoughts 
reverted to the scenes of his youth — of his man- 
hood — and of his riper years. Almost forgetting 
himself in the multitude of his thoughts, he was 
suddenly disturbed, and even terrified, by loud 
hurrahs from behind, and by a furious pelting 
and clattering of balls of snow and ice upon the • 
top of his wagon. In his trepidation he dropped 
his reins, and as his aged and feeble hsuids were 
quite benumbed with the cold, he could not 
gather them up, and his horse began to run 
away. In the midst of the old man'^ trouble, 
there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large 
party of boys, in a sleigh drawn by six horses. 
Turn out, turn out, old fellow! — Give us the 
14* 
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road, old boy! — What will you take for your 
pony, old dadd y 7 — Go it, frozen-nose ! — What 's 
the price of oats? — were the various cries that 
met his ear. Pray do not frighten my horse ! ex* 
claimed the infirm driver. Turn out, then, turn 
out ! was the answer, which was followed by 
repeated cracks and blows from the long whip 
of the * grand sleigh,' with showers of snow- 
balls, and three tremendous huzzahs from the 
boys who were in it 

'' The terror of the old man and his horse was 
increased, and the latter ran away with him, to 
the imminent danger of his life. He contrived, 
however, to secure his reins, and to stop his 
horse just in season to prevent his being dashed 
against a loaded team. A short distance brought 
him to his journey's end, the house of his son. 
His old horse was comfortably housed and fed, 
and he himself abundantly provided for. That 
son, boys, is your instructor ; and that oldfeUoWj 
and old boy, (who did not turn out for you, but 
who would gladly have given you the whole 
road, had he heard your approach,) that old 
daddy ^ and old frozen-nose^ was your master's 
father ! 

'^ Some of the boys buried their heads behind 
their desks ; some cried ; and many hastened to 
the teacher with apologies and regrets without 
end. All were freely pardoned, but were cau- 
tioned that they should be more civil, for the 
future, \p inoffensive travellers, and more re-; 
spectful to the aged and infirm." 

Tell the story of the grand sleigh-ride. 
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Persons are entitled to superior respect, merely 
from the station they occupy. It has already 
been said, that a parent should be treated with 
peculiar regard, simply because he is a parent. 
The same may be said of persons occupying 
important stations. The man who holds the 
office of President of the United States is enti^ 
tied to honor in virtue of that office, aside from 
the respect which his own character may, or 
may not, command. 

Clergymen, if they do nothing inconsistent 
with their profession, are entitled to particular 
regard on account of their office. Parents 
should treat them, and speak of them, with 
resect, if they would have them do their chil- 
dren good, and all should feel that their knowl- 
edge of truth and duty is likely to be superior 
to that of others. 

Teachers mtist be respected by parents and 
children, or they will be of little or no use to 
their pupils. They must not be looked upon as 
persons hired to serve others, but their employ- 
ment must be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant and most honorable professions. Par- 
ents should require their children to obey their 
teachers, and to show them the same respect as 
they themselves demand. If they cannot do 
this, they had better remove them from the care 
of the teacher. Parents should consult with the 



What 18 said of station? How iUostrated? Of clergy- 
men ? Of teachers ? What should parents require of ttor 
efaiUreD in relation to teachers? 
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teacfafers of their children, and join with them in 
enforcing what is right. 

We have our superiors in knowledge^ to whose 
opinions we should yield due deference, and tow- 
ards whom* we should conduct with modesty. 

To superior goodness all should bow with the 
deepest veneration. To be good is better than 
to bQ great. All reverence the goodness of 
Washington more than the mighty power of 
Napoleon. True goodness is often found in the 
most humble situations. It is quite as likely to 
exist among the poor as among the rich. But 
wherever found, it should draw forth the purest 
homage of our hearts. 

Superiority in wealth is worthy of respect only 
so far as it is an evidence of industry, proper 
economy, and good judgment, in the acquisition 
of it. 

Respect is due to a distinguished name only 
in proportion as those who bear it render them- 
selves worthy of those from whom they have 
received it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we abase our- 
selves by showing due deference to our superi- 
ors. Nothing is more noble, or more truly 
graceful, than the nice observance of all those 
little rules which should regulate our intercourse 
with them. It is one of the best recommenda- 
tions to a young gentleman or a young lady, 

_ ■-■-_■ ■ - — — 

Superiority la knowledge? Superiority in goodness? 
Where is true goodness often found? Superiority in 
wealth? Distinguished name? What is said of showing 
due deference to superiors? Best recommendation to a 
young gentleman or lady ? 
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that they are respecf£il and deferential to the 
aged, and all persons older than themselves, to 
parents, to teachers, and, in short, to all who, 
for whatever reason, may be justly oonsid^ed 
their superiors. 



CHAPTER IT. 

DUTIES TO INFERIORS. 

Inferiors should be treated with kindness, 
generosity, fairness and indulgence, and never 
with the least shade of contempt, or in an over- 
bearing or oppressive manner. Their rights, 
their interests, and their happiness, should be 
most sacredly regarded. 

While it is the duty of the younger to yield 
precedence to the elder, the elder should never 
proudly demand it, or tenaciously retain it. The 
great thing in all these matters is, that each one 
should truly know his place, and then act be- 
comingly in it. 

The younger are justly entitled to form their 
own opinions, and, in many respects, they may 
be wiser than those older than themselves. 
Their views should be treated with great con- 
sideration and regard. Their tastes and fond- 
ness for amusements should be indulged, and 

Subject of Cha|yter IV. 1 How should inferiors be 
treated? What is said of their rights, etc. ? Duty of the 
elder to the younger? General truths in regard to the 
younger I 
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they should not he limited hy the same staid 
rules which govern older persons. 

Those who hold offices which place others 
under their direction in any way, should he for- 
bearing, gentle and condescending, inclined to 
'encourage what is right, and ready to forgive 
the erring. Teachers should not use their power 
tyrannically. They should make all proper 
allowance for the inexperience and thoughtless- 
ness of youth, which often lead the young into 
error, without any bad intention on their part. 
They should endeavor to influence those under 
their care, by showing them that their require- 
ments are right and proper, rather than by ex- 
press comm'and. 

Persons of superior knowledge should pity the 
ignorant, and kindly endeavor to instruct and 
enlighten them. They should remember that 
ignorance may be their misfortune, and not their 
fault. A scholar who has had very little oppor- 
tunity to attend school should not be ridiculed 
by those who are more advanced, but should be 
encouraged in his praiseworthy efforts to im- 
prove. 

Persons who are obliged to labor should not, 
on that account, be looked upon or treated with 
any disrespect. There is nothing disgraceful in 
labor — in useful employment; and those who 
faithfully and industriously apply themselves to 

Duties of those who have others ander their direction ? 
Of teachers? How should the ignorant be regarded and 
treated by their superiors in knowledge ? Duties to labor- 
ing persons ? What is said about labor and useful occu- 
pations? How illustrated ? 
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raluable occupations, of whatever kind, should 
be looked upon as public benefactors, as persons 
to whom all are under obligations. The lawyer, 
the doctor, and the minister, are under obHga- 
tions to the merchant, for bringing within tbeir 
reach the food, and clothing, and furnittire, * 
which they need. The merchant is indebted 
to the shoemaker, the miller, the weaver and 
the blacksmith, for supplying his wants. The 
gentleman is dependent upon his barber, his 
coachman and his shoe-black, and the lady up* 
on her tiress-maker, cook and chamber-maid, 
for a great part of their happiness. 

Hired servants should be treated ^ith great 
kindness. No more work should be required 
of them than they are able to do. They should 
be cared for in sickness, and never should they 
be treated in a manner which will cause them 
to feel that they are despised, or which will in 
any way make them unhappy. 

The rich and the poor should feel that they 
are mutually helpers of each other. The rich 
need the labor of the poor, as much as the poor 
need the money of the rich. The poor should 
not envy the rich, and suppose them, of course, 
to be haughty, proud, overbearing, and disposed 
to injure them; neither should the rich look 
down upon the poor as mere servants^ and as if 
destitute of all honesty, goodness, and' the feel- 
ings of humanity. 

Duty to hired servants ? Mutual feelings of the rich and 
the poor? How is this illustrated? 
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CHAPTER Ve 

DUTIES TO EQUALS. 

In all the intercourse between equals, the 
most perfect mutual regard should be observed. 
If condescensions or concessions are to be made, 
by one or the other, each should be equally 
willing to make them. 

Among equals, rights are the same, and there- 
fore the best places, and precedency in general, 
must be shared according to circumstances, and 
equalized as much as possible. For instance, 
it would be selfish and dishonorable to persist 
in keeping the best seat through a whole course 
of lectures, simply because we were first to 
secure it 

In the intercourse of equals, order, propriety, 
and the laws of good breeding, must be partic- 
ularly observed. One should be careful not to 
use the property of another, whether of large 
amount, or in the form of sleds, pencils, needle- 
books, scissors, or any such little things, with- 
out either direct or implied permission. 

Intimate friends should observe the most 
perfect respect in their treatment of each other, 
or their intimacy will soon be at an end. 
Brothers and sisfers, too, should ever treat 
each other with the most perfect politeness. 

Subject of Chapter YA What is said of the intei> 
course between equals? What if concessions are to be 
made ? What is the rule of precedency in regard to equals % 
What example? What else must be olwerved among 
equals ? Examples ? What is said of intimate firiends ! 
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As the general duties of equals come within 
ihe limits of the chapter upon courtesy, they 
will not be further pursued in this. 



DIVISION II. 

BBNBVOLBNCE. 

" A new commandment ^Te I unto you, that je love one another.'* 

Rbcifrocity obliges us to abstain from doing 
wrong to others. But this is not the whole of 
our duty to them. We are also under obliga- 
tion to do them good^ and to promote their hap- 
piness, even when they have no claim upon us 
on the ground of justice. This is the law of 
benevoknce. 

Benevolence is that spirit of love or good will 
which leacls us to desire the well-being of every 
living thing, and to do what we can to promote 
the hauppiness of all mankind. It is the most 
beautiAil and the most God-like feeling of our 
nature. It is not Umited to our friends, or to 
our country ; but it extends to people of every 
land, and of every color ; to our enemies, to the 
degraded and thei wicked, as truly as to our 
friends and to the good. Brutes^ as well as 
human beings, are included in its wide embrace ; 
and one de^ly filled with the spirit of it would 
turn aside, rather than trample down the hum- 
blest flower beneath his feet 

--— -■ ■ -- ---■■ 

Second division of duties to others? Motto 1 What 
foTther duty have we to others than to abstain from doing 
ihem wrong % What is meant by beneTolence % What is 

"of it? 

15 
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'^Benevolence manifests itself in being pleased 
with the share of good every creature enjoys ; 
in a disposition to increase it; in feeling an 
uneasiness at their sufle rings, and in the abhor- 
rence of cruelty under every disguise or pretext" 
It leads to the question, " How can I make him 
or her happier 1'* The poorest man may lessen 
his neighbor's load. He who has no gold may 
give what gold cannot purchase. What costs 
us little or nothing, may be much to him on 
whom it is bestowed. 

" Ti8 a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught. 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its seuse, yet on the heart 
Of him who thought to die unmourned H will fall 
Like choicest music." 

We are often in circumstances in which we 
are dependent upon the benevolence of others. 
" We are all exposed to sickness, in which case 
we become perfectly helpless, and when, were 
it not for the kindness of others, we must perish. 
We grow old, and by age lose the power of 
supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to be 
withdrawn, many of the old would die of want. 
The various injuries arising from accident, as 

How does benevolence manifest itself? To what question 
does it lead? What may be done by the poorest man? 
Repeat the quotation. To what circumstances that render 
U8 dependent upon others are we all exposed ? 
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we]] as from disease, teach us the same' lesson. 
And, besides, a world in which every individual 
is subject to death must abound with widows 
and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God 
of their only means of support, must frequently 
either look for sustenance and protection to those 
on whom they have no claim by the law of 
rociprocity, or they must die." We suppose it 
to be the design of God, that we should, under 
such circumstances, help each other. 

Much of the happiness of others depends 
upon the cultivation of their minds. We ought, 
therefore, to do what we can to instruct the poor 
and ignorant, as well as to administer to their 
bodily wants. 

Benevolence requires us to do good to others, 
whether they are good or bad, and whether 
they treat us well or ill. No matter if they are 
ungrateful, wicked, or disposed to injure us, 
our duty of trying to benefit them is still the 
same. 

The exercise of benevolence improves our 
own character. It serves to cultivate a spirit 
of meekness, forgiveness, patience and charity, 
and leads us to sympathize with the suffering, 
and to exercise feelings of pity, compassion and 
mercy, towards the erring and the wicked. 

What is supposed to be the design of God under such 
oiicumstances ? What should we do besides relieving the 
bodily wants of the poor ? Does the duty of trying to ben- 
efit others depend on their being good and g^teful? What 
effect does the exercise of benevolence have upon our own 
character? 
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This duty is abundantly taught by Jesus 

Christ " Iv' says he, " ye love them that love 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love 
those that love them. And if ye do good to 
those that do good to you, what thank have ve ? 
for sinners also do the same. And if ye lend to 
them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also lend to sinners to 
receive as much again. But love ye your ene- 
mies, and do good, and lend, honing for nothing 
again ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be children of the Highest, for he is kind 
unto the unthankful and to the evil. Be ye, 
therefore, merciful, as your Father in heaven 
is merciful." Also, " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray u>r them that despitefuUy use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven ; for 
he maketh his sun to rise upon the evil and 
upon the good, and sendeth rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust." 

To be merciful, is to promote the happiness 
of those who have no claim upon us, and from 
whom we can hope for no reward. Mercy 

" Beoomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
It is an attribute of Grod himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likeet God's 
When meicy seasons justice." 

What aro the teachinss of Christ in rogard to this duty? 
What is it to be mereiftU ? Repeat the passage of poetry. 
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Christ's example is one of perfect forbearance, 
meekness, forgiveness and untiring benevolence. 
He went about doing good, and gave even his 
life for the benefit of others. 

We have no claim upon the kind favor of 
God, but He is showering blessings upon us 
ev^ry hour. We have no claim upon His mercy 
and forgiveness, and yet ^* He is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy.'' 
" Hfe forgiveth all our iniquities, and crowneth 
lis with loving kindness and tender mercies." 

Shall we not, then, be filled with kindness 
towards our fellow-men, and forgive them their 
trespasses even as we pray God to forgive ours? 



CHAPTER I. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY. 
-" That best portion of a good man's life, 



His lUtiCj nameless ^ unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love." 

People become unhappy from various causes. 
First. Poverty is a very common cause of un- 
happiness, and one which benevolence will lead 
us to remove. 

If the poor are able to labor, we ought to give 
them something to do, and pay them a suitable 

What is said of Christ's example? What, in God's 
treatment of us, should fill us with kindness towards our 
fellow-men ? Subject of Chapter 1. 1 Motto ? First cause 
of unhappiness mentioned ? If the poor are able to labor, 
how may we best benefit them ? 

15* 
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TevarcL This is better than to gire them 
money and let them remain in idleness* If 
they are industrious, and do all in their power 
to help themselves, but still, from feeble health, 
or from having a large family to provide for, 
are not able to supply all their necessities, then 
we ought to give them food, clothing or fuel, as 
they may neeid. 

The rich may make articles of clothing which 
they have done wearing useful to the pocMr. 
Some persons throw away, or leave to be eat^n 
by moths, enough to clothe handsomely a per- 
son who knows how to niake the best of things. 
Many boys and girls have more old boots and 
shoes, mittens, tippets, caps and hoods, than 
they know what to do with, that would be a 
great comfort to some poor children. They 
ought to seek out such, and offer what they 
have to spare to those who are destitute. 

But it is our duty to deny ourselves some 
pleasures, for the sake of being able to relieve 
the suffering poor. Some boys and girls are so 
fortunate' as to have frequent presents of money 

g'ven them, to expend as they choose. Not far 
Dm the residence of one of these, there may be 
a sick child, whose parents are poor, and unable 
to get for the little sufferer an orange, or any 
little delicacy which he might relish. He has 
no picture books, nor anything to amuse him. 



What if they are not aUe to supply all their own 
■ities by their labor ? What Ba^gestioos in regard to old 
Nothing ? What is said of denying ouxaelf es for the good 
of otheis t How illustrated ? 
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How mad^ happier that boy would feel, if he 
were to use a part of his money in getting some* 
thing to comfort and divert this poor little child, 
rather than spoid it all in candy, sugar-plums, 
and taynl 

^' Not far from a public school for poor chil- 
dren is a toy shop. A little boy, handscmiely 
dressed, goes in there, and buys his pockets full 
of marbles. He watches till school is dismissed, 
then flings his marbles into the street, and run& 
His bright face peeps round a corner, to see the 
poor children pick them up; but they never 
know who is their benefactor. The woman 
who tends the toy shop says he often repeats 
this pretty little experiment, and seems to take 
great delight in it." 

If we have anything to give the poor, it is 
always better to go to their abodes, and bestow 
it ourselves, rather than to send it by another. 
They are happy to see one who remembers 
them with kindness, they feel more grateful, 
and it gives us an o|{portunity to encourage and 
help them on in their efforts to help themselves. 
At the same time, our own hearts are made 
better by it. 

We should be careful not to make a show of 
our charities. If we are actuated by a simple 
desire to make all happy, we shall not care to 
blazon our good deeds before the world. 

What anecdote is given ? What is the best way to be- 
stow what we have to givet Whyt What is said of 
making a show of ou# charities t 
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2. Sickness is another cause of unbappiness. 
This is not limited to the poor, or to any class 
of persons. We are all liable to it, and all, 
sooner or later, are in that state of weakness 
and helplessness which renders us dependent, 
for the little comfort we can enjoy, upon the 
kindness and love of others. We may hire 
persons to do the mere work of taking care of 
us, but ^at kindness which blends with every 
little act, and renders it soothing to the suffering 
mind and body, cannot be bought, for it is be- 
yond price. 

it is the duty of all, from the earliest child- 
hood, to learn how to treat the sick, and most 
kindly and considerately to administer to their 
comfort whenever they have an opportunity. 

We must move gently around their room, 
softly close the doors, screen them from too 
bright a light, smooth their pillow, bathe the 
burning head, rub the aching limbs, and, in a 
thousand nameless ways, anticipate all their 
wants, and invent alleviations for their suffer- 
ings. 

We must not judge of the feelings of the sick 
by our own in health. Many of their notions 
may seem unreasonable to us, but they are not 
so to them. The mind suffers with the body, 
and its wants must be equally attended to. 

Another cause of unhappiness ? "WhsX is said of this T 
What is said of hired nursing 1 Duty of all in regard to 
the treatment of the sick 1 Some directions ? What is said 
about the feelings and notions of the^^sick? What illustra- 
tion? 
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Whatever irritates the mind of a sick person 
should be avoided. 

Many persons who are not so sick as to be 
connned to the. bed or house, are yet so weak, 
and their bodies are so much under the influ- 
ence of their feelings, that an unkind word, or 
the rude treatment of a moment, will prostrate 
them for the whole day. In such cases, we ought 
to consider what will be likely to have an un- 
happy influence upon them, and carefully shun 
it We '^ that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak." 

3. Decrepitude from age or accident, or any 
personal defect, should receive our sympathy, 
and be treated in a way which will not wound 
the feelings of the unfortunate person who suf- 
fers from it. If we see a man who has been 
deprived of a leg or arm, we should not, by 
our manner towards him, remind him of his 
misfortune. If a person has lost an eye, or has 
any blemish upon the face, we should not give 
him pain by staring at him. And even when 
the loss of the hair, or of the teeth, has been 
supplied by art, benevolence, as well as decen- 
cy, requires us to avoid a scrutinizing exami- 
nation to discover the change. 

Deformed persons ought to be treated in such 
a manner as will make them forget that they 
difier from others, and happy in their inter- 
course with them. Kind feeling will not per- 
mit us to pain them by our gaze, even though 

Oar du^y in such caaes? What is said of decrepitude ^ 
What illustrationa? What ia aaid of defonned peiaonaf 
How ia tiiia illuatratedt 
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iheir fonnation may be such as to cause our sur- 
prise, and awaken our curiosity. If a boy in 
school has a club foot, no notice should be 
taken of it. If he is intelligent, we should 
treat him in such a way as will lead him to feel 
that the mind is the man, and is not affected by 
the body's accidents. 

"Nature oftentimes recompenseth deformed 
bodies with excellent wits. Witness iEsop, 
than whose fables children cannot read an 
easier, nor even a wiser book ; for all latter 
moralists do but write comments upon them. 
Many jeering wits, who have thought to ride at 
their ease on the bowed backs of some cripples, 
have by their unhappy answers been unhorsed, 
and thrown flat on their own backs. A jeering 
gentleman commended a beggar, who wais de- 
formed and little better than blind, for having 
an excellent eye : True, said the beggar, for I 
can discern an honest man from* such a knave 
as you are." 

4. Ignorance, or the want of an opportunity 
to acquire knowledge, is often a source of great 
unhappiness. We ought to do all in our power 
to aid forward those who wish to learn, and 
who make great efforts to go to good schools, 
when their means of supporting themselves are 
small. If a girl earns enough, 'by doing the 
work of a kitchen, to enable her to go a quarter 
to an academy, she ought to be commended, and 

How does nature often recompense deformed bodies? 
Example ? What is said of many jeering wits ? Instance 
of this ? What is said of ignorance ? What is our duty to 
those suffering from this source ? What examples ? 
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to receive special help from her teachers and 
associates, and not be made unhappy by being 
reminded that she has been a servant in the 
family of some young miss perhaps of the 
school. If a young man, without the means 
of getting an education, is anxious to cultivate 
his mind, and gives promise of usefulness as an 
educated man, that regard to his happiness 
which we ought to have towards all our fel- 
low-creatures will lead us to aid and encour- 
age him in his struggles to progress in his 
studies. If a servant in the mmily does not 
know how to read, to write, or to perform the 
common operations of arithmetic, it would be a 
deed of benevolence to instruct him. Even the 
children of a family might do this. We may 
add very much to the happiness of servants by 
giving them books to read, and showing an 
interest in their having good, and even tasteful 
clothing. 

5. The sorrowful^ the melancholy, and the 
insane^ are a class of unhappy beings who may 
be very much soothed and comforted by kind- 
ness. We should feel for such the deepest 
sympathy, and by many little kind attentions 
give evidence to them of our tender regard. 
We can try to divert them from themselves. 
We may invite them to walk with us ; present 
to them new objects; read to them some interest- 
ing story ; send them flowers ; not suffer them to 

How may we add to the happiness of servants 1 What 
other class of the unhappy is mentioned? What should 
we do for such ? 
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be moeh alone; and in every wmy that kind 
fiMhng can invent endeavor to win them back 
to happinesi. 



CHAPTER II. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 

" Hm epitome of all that Jesus taught is, If yom wooM he 
aiighty, be kind." 

It is Mnrong to snppose that a person is des- 
titute of all ^ood feeling, and has no regard to 
what is right, because he has been guilty of 
some crime. He may have been under the 
influence of sudden anger ; the temptation ma^ 
have been a very powerful one ; and, in an evil 
time, his better feelings, his sense of justice, 
may have been entirely overcome, and in the 
moral insanity of the moment the crime was 
committed. It may have been followed by an 
agony of sorrow, and by the firmest resolution 
to do evil no more. Perhaps his self-control it 
weak, he falls in with bad companions, his 
desires overcome his reason and judgment, and 
again and again he does wickedly. 

Perhaps the love of intoxicating drinks is his 
besetting sin. It may be profanity or lying. 
gambling, stealing, or other dishonest means of 
getting money. In such cases, we ought not to 

Sub^ of Cliapter 11. ? M cytto ? V^hst wxasur nuxpo- 
aiticMi IS noticed? Whtt palliations are spoken of! S!ow 
should we treat such oflfendeis ? 
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t^iSQ al) iiit«nK)toBe with tfie offiendeia^ ani 
trcAtthedoi as though they had no good quali- 
ties, add were to be cast out from soeiety. 
We should approach with kindness, and be 
willing to learn all the palliations of their 
wrong-doing, as they exist in their own minds. 
We should show that we are ready to restore 
them to our confidence, if they will reform. 
We must try to draw forth and strengthen 
the better parts of their nature. We ought 
to point out to them the way in whi^. tbjsy 
may gain a good character, and be respected 
b^ the world, and in ev^ry way in our paweor 
aid them in doing well for the time to come. 
. If a person who is gtiilty of great mnconduct 
18 cast off and neglected^ and made to feel that 
he never again can be respected, he has no 
encouragement to try to reform, and is led to 
think he may as well keep on his evil cousses. 
And thus the young boy or girl, who, for only 
mie wrouff act, perhaps, is slighted and acomed, 
goes on Irom bad to worse, until he becomes 
perfectly devoted to crime, as the business of his 
life, when a kind feeling of others towards him 
in the first instance, and a desire to do him good, 
would have saved him from a life of infamy 
and shame. 

Sometimes there is found in school a bad boy, 
who takes great pleasure in troubling others. 
And generally the whole scho<^ treat such a 

What if sach are cast off and aegleeted t What ]» th« 
iiesnltl Whatis aaii of the bad boy ia scJiool? 
16 
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eoB as though they expected nochin^ but evil 
conduct from him, and theiefore he is sure to 
fulfil their expectations. Here is a little story, 
which shows the effect of a different mode of 
treatmient '' Two children, about seven years 
old, named Judah and Ann, attended the same 
school. Judah was a boy of mischievous dis- 
position, and seemed to delight in tormenting 
Ann. He would prick her with pins^ push her 
down, knock her books out of her hands, and 
in every way try to vex her. One day Aim 
came home crying bitterly, because Judah had 
thrown her down, and told her he would kill 
her. 

'^Before going to school again, she selected 
from her books one filled with stories and pic- 
tures, and carried it with her. As soon as 
school began, she went to the teacher and asked 
to speak with Judah. She went to him, reached 
out the book, and said. Would you not like to 
have this book ? He hung his head and looked 
ashamed, but took the book, turned over the 
leaves, and looked at the pictures. Is it for me 
to keep forever? he asked. Yes, said Ann, 
kindly, I want to give it to you. He said no 
more, but kept the book, and Ann went to her 
seat He has never troubled her since, and 
never will." 

A desire to do good to those who are guilty 
of bad conduct, or even of the greatest crimes, 

is not inconsistent with our abhorrence of vice, 

. " * -- ■ — 

Story of Jadah and Ann! Is the desire to do good to 
the guuty inoonsistent with our id>horreiice of vice ? 
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or our wish that persons dangerous or injurious 
to others should be so confined that they can 
do no harm. TTie more we detest their wick- 
edness, the greater may be our efforts to reform 
them, and to restore them to that happiness 
which, by their evil doing, they have lost. 

The object of all punishment should be to 
reform the offender. If he is imprisoned for his 
crimes, he may be kept perfectly secure from 
escape, and not be treated like a brute animal. 
He need not be denied the use of books and the 
means of improvement, nor forbidden to see a 
friendly face and to hear a kindly voice. It is 
not well that he should be shut out from all the 
humanizing influences of trees, and flowers, and 
the green earth, of moon and stars, and even of 
sunlight and the blue sky. Such a course of 
treatment tends to call forth the angry passions, 
to excite revenge, to brutalize the man, and to 
prepare him to come fopth from his cell a thou- 
sand times more a villain than he was when he 
entered. 

We should the rather act upon the truth of 
the old proverb : " Beneath every jacket lives a 
man;^^ we should remember that very wicked 
though one may be, he still has some of the 
sensibilities and the affections of a man ; that 
there may be some tender place in his heart, 
still unseared by crime, which will cause him 



What should be the object of all punishment ? What is 
said of the treatment of prisoneis? What is the efiect of 
such a course of treatment? How should we the rathet 
doT 
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to<be sabdned by kindiiess, and melted by the 

tones ef'a^fricndly Voice. 

Let the prisoner feel that he is followed to his 
cell by the compassion of his fellow-men ; let 
him be treated there as though he had some 
good feelings left ; let him enjoy some advan- 
tages for improving his mind and heart ; and 
let him feel that, on his release from prison, he 
will be met with kindness, and that the world 
will gladly assist him in gaining respectability: 
and then we may hope that he will repent una 
" sin no more." 



CHAPTER III. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE INJURIOUS. 

" Be 10 their faults a little hliQd, 
' Be to their virtues very kind." 

1. When a person injures us intentionally, he 
is guilty of wickedness, and it is right that we 
sbouk} view the wicked ud with abhorrence and 
detestation. 

But, at the same time, we ought to pity the 

Eerson, who not only does us wrong, but also 
rings upon himself great unhappiness. We 
ought to forgive him his trespasses, as we would 
desire our heavenly Father to forgite us ours. 

What course of treatment would lead us to hope that oa 
coming out he would siri no more? Subject of Chapter 
lU. ? Motto? How should we view the ad when a per- 
B«n is guilty of wickedness t How regard and treat the 
person 1 
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And more than this, it is our duty to try to do 
him good, and to make him better, by showing 
him all the kindness in our power, and the ut- 
most readiness to oblige him. We should not 
lender ''evil for evil, or railing for railing,'* but 
" overcome evil with good," and still do, not as 
is cUme to us, but as we would that others should 
do to us. 

It is noble and exalted to reward evil with 
good ; it shows great meanness and littleness of 
spirit to revenge. 

The best way to put a stop to injuries is not 
to injure in return. No one will long continue 
to abuse us, if we bear it meekly, and repay 
him only with goodness. This treatment will 
tend to make him better, and less liable to do 
wrong in future. We ourselves shall be better 
too. 

But if we retaliate, — that is, do wrong to oth* 
ers because they do wrong to us, — there will be 
no cessation to our quarrels ; and, in the end, 
we shall be as bad as he who began the injiuy, 
and shall have cause to be ashamed of acting 
meanly, when we might have done nobly in 
forgiving the wrong. If all children would act 
upon the maxim of the sweet-tempered little 
girl, " Never to hunch when others crowd," — 
that is, never return anger for anger, or evil for 
evil, but give " a kiss for a blow," — they would 

And what more than this is our duty? What is said 
of rewarding evil with good, and what of revenge ? The 
best way to put a stop to injuries ? Effect of this 1 What 
if we retaliate? How might childrep be saved from a 
great many quarrels and dif&^ultiest 

16* 
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be saved from a great many of ttieir quaffeh 
and difficulties. 

The following anecdote 'Shoi;rs tfie best way 
to punish those who injure us : " As a worthy 
old woman, in the city of New York, was one 
day walking along the street quietly smoking 
her pipe, a jovial sailor, rendered a little mis- 
chievous by liquor, came sawing down, and, 
when opposite the old woman, saucily pushed 
her aside, and, with a pass of his hand, knocked 
the pipe out of her mouth. He then halted to 
hear her fret at his trick, and enjoy a ^angh at 
her expense. But what was his aslonishment, 
when she meekly picked up the pieces of her 
broken pipe, without the least resentment iti 
her manner ; and, giving him a dignified look 
of mingled sorrow, kindness, and pity, said -«- 
' God forgive you, my son, as I do.' It touched 
a tender chord in the heart of Ihe rude tar. He 
felt ashamed, condemned, aild repentant The 
tear started in his eye ; he must make repara- 
tion. He heartily confessed his error, and 
thrusting both hands into his full pockets of 
change, forced the cont^its upon her, exclaim- 
ing, ^God bless you, kind mother ! I'll never do 
so again.' " » 

2. Sometimes, when a man is injured by 
another, or supposes himself to be injured, he 
challenges him tojight^ that they may settle the 
difficulty, an(l maintain their honor, by killing 
each other. This is called duelling. It is a 

What anecdote shows the best way to puoish tjioae who 
injure us ? What is diielliiig ? 
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bearburous castcMSi, wtuch was estaUished a 
great many years ago, among savage people, 
who knew no bett^ way of settling their diffi- 
eulties. But if a man is challenged to fight a 
dUiel, it is far more noble and honorable to de* 
eline it, than to kili his adversary, or to throw 
away his own life, on account of sense little 
offence which he has given or received. He is 
the mean man and the true coward who fears 
to rtfxwe to fight a duel. And more than this^ 
it is as wnmg, and as mucfa-i/iKAfer, to kill a 
ma» in a duel, as in any other way. 

Boys are apt to have theur duels as well as 
men. They do not. use swords and pistols, but 
they often try to settle their difficulties by fight- 
ing and stoning each other ! But no boy of a 
truly noble mind would ever lower himself by 
adx^ng such a foolish and brutal course. 

3. The same rules are to be observed, when 
01113 nation injures another nation, as when one 
individual injures another individual. 

As, by the law of God, no ane person has a 
right to return evil for evil, but each is bound 
to do what he can to promote the happiness of 
all others, of whatever country ; neither have a 
large number of persons taken together, and 
forming a nation^ any right to injure another 
nation; and if injured, they ought to f(Mrgive 
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What lA said of the custom t>f duelling ? What is the 
more truly hooorable way, if a man is challenged \ Who 
is the true coward ? What is the real character of killing 
hy duel? What is said of boys* duels 1 What if one 
nation injures aAOther natioii 1 How is this shown 1 
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die people uriio injure them, and ttrire to^make 
them' better and happier. 

Therefore, it seems that all tDors are conf rary 
to the will of God, and that one nation has no 
right to declare war against another. God 
commands us to love every man, and no argu- 
ments in favor of war can justify us in breaking 
His command. 

The Bible commands are: '^Have peace 
one with another." '^ Be at peace among your** 
selves." "See that none render evil for evil 
unto any man." "God hath called us to 
peace." "Live in peace." "Put off anger, 
wrath, malice." "Avenge not yourselves." "If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink." 

Jesus Christ says : " Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also." " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefuUy use you and persecute you." 

The meaning of these passages is, that we 
should not give way to angry passions, but that 
we should have the spirit of forbearance, for* 
giveness, benevolence, and love, towards those 
who injure us; and all these dispositions are 
entirely opposed to the spirit of war. 

What follows, then, in regard to wars ? W&at are some 
of the Bible commands ? VHiBX does Jesus Christ say upon 
thissttbjectl The meaning of these passages ? 
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" Peatce on earth', and good "will to men,^* was 
annbunced by th6 angels at the birth 6f Chirist. 
He himself is called the "Prince of Peace." 
His religion is a religion of peace, and a blessing 
has been pronounced by him npon/woce-fwaAer*. 
The apostles of Christ, in the New Testament, 
teach gentleness, peace, mildness, and forgive- 
ness. 

It is prophesied in the Old Testament, that 
wars shall cease. " They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 
^ Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
wasting nor destruction within thy borders.'* 
Prom this we may suppose, that it is the will 
of God that wars shall be abolished. 

If the New Testament precepts, "Love your 
enemies," "Render not evil for evil," and the 
like, were inscribed as mottos upon swords, 
guns, and other deadly weapons, the inconsist- 
ency <d Christians in fighting and killing each 
other would be sufficiently apparent. 

The followers of Christ, for a great many 
years after his death, believed he had forbidden 
war, and many of them refused to engage in it, 
even under the punishment of imprisonment or 

What was annoimced at the birth of Christ ? What is he 
called ? His religion 1 What is taught by the apostles t 
What prophesi^ iit the Old l\e8tament ! What ms^ we 
infer from this t How would the ineonsifiteRcy of Chris- 
tians in fighting and killing each oUier be made very 
apparent 1 What ia said of the first followers of Christ ! 
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death. A man named Maximilian was Inou^ 
before an officer, and about to be enrolled as 
a soldier. On being asked his name, he said, 
/ am a Christian^ and caniwt Rghi. He was 
ordered to b^ enrolled, but refused to serve, 
still saying that he was a Christian, He was 
told that he must either bear arms or be put 
to death ; but he remained steadfast, and said, 
/ cann&t fighty if I die ; and holding fast to 
his principles, he was delivered to the execu* 
tioner. 

'^The primitive Christians not only refused 
to be enlisted in the army, but when they em* 
braced Christianity, while already enlisted, they 
abandoned the profession, at whatever cost, 
Marcellus, a centurion, while holding this com* 
mission, became a Christian, and believing, in 
common with his fellow Christians, that wsur 
was no longer permitted to him, he threw down 
his belt at the head of the legion, declaring that 
he had become a Christian, and that he would 
serve no longer. He was committed to prison, 
but was still faithful to Christianity. It is not 
lawful, said he,/or a Christian to bear arms for 
any earthly consideration ; and he was in con- 
sequence put to death." 

'^ Soon afterwards, Cassian, who was notary 
to the same legion, gave up his office. He 
steadfastly maintained the sentiments of Mar- 
cellus, and, like him, was consigned to the exe- 

What of a man named Maximilian ? Of the primitive 
Christians ? Of MaxoeUiw, a centuiion 1 What la related 
of CaaeiaD, a notary ? 
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tntiooer. A man named Martin was bred to 
the profession of arms, which, on becoming a 
Christian, he abandoned. The reason that he 
gave to the emperor Julian was this: lam a 
Christian, and therefore I cannot Jighi.^^ 

" The Christians who lived nearest the time 
of our Saviour believed, with undoubtingcon- 
fidence, that he had forbidden war. They 
openly avowed this belief, and, in support of it, 
were willing to sacrilSce, and did sacrifice, their 
fortunes and their lives." — " They were called, 
folhwers of peace; and one of their early wri- 
ters says, that the followers of peace used 9ione 
^ the implements of war ; and that it can never 
be lawful for a righteous man to go to war. 
They were also charged by their opposers with 
refusing to bear arms, even in case of neces- 
sity:' 

if a nation were to obey the law of Christ, to 

**love their enemies," to "do good to those 
who hate them," and to "overcome evil with 
good ;" if a whole people were harmless, just, 
forgiving, benevolent and defenceless, it cannot 
be supposed that another nation would rise up 
and war against them. 

The early settlers of this country were bar- 
barously treated by the Indians, but the warfare 
was first begun by the injuries, violence vid 

Of a man named Martin ? What was believed by the 
Christians who lived nearest the time of our Saviour? 
What testimony of one of their early writers ? Under 
what circumstances is it supposed one nation would not 
Tise up against another nation! What is said about the 
early settlers of this eoontiy 1 
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mjiistice of the whites* " But the Sockif jof 
I^iends neither retired to garrison^ Hor pro- 
vided themselves with ikms. They remained 
openly in the country, while the rest were flying 
to the forts. They still pursued their occupa* 
tions in the fields or at their homes, without a 
weapon either for annoyance or defence. And 
what was their fate? They lived in security 
and quiet. The habitation, which, to his armed 
neighbor, was the scene of murder and of the 
scalpine-knife, was to the unarmed Quaker a 
place of safety and of peace." — *' Only three of 
*the society were killed, and these were persons 
who, in a spirit of distrust, took weapons of 
war to defend themselves." 

'^In a rebellion in Ireland, when not only 
open, war, but cold-blooded murder, and the 
utmost fury of bigotry and revenge, prevailed, 
the Quakers were preserved even to a proverb ; 
and when strangers passed through the streets 
of ruin, and observed a house standing unin- 
jured and alone, they would sometimes point 
and say. That doubtless is the hoiise of a 
Quaker, So complete was the preservati<»i 
which those people experienccJ, that no mem- 
ber of their society fell a sacrifice but one 
young mam, and that young man had assumed 
regimentals and arms." 

Janies Madison, late President of the United 
States, wrote a pamphlet on war, in which he 

Of the Society of Friends ? How many were kUled t 
What of a rebellion in Ireland ? What was said by Jameit 
Madison t 



«iys : " Of an the evils id pciblio liberty, war 
is perhaps the most to be dreaded, because it 
comprises and develops the genins of every- 
other. War is the parent of armies j from these 
proceed debt and taxes. And annies, and debts^ 
and taxes, are the known instraments for brings 
ing the many under the dominion of the few. 
No nation cotild preserve Us freedom in the midst 
of perpetual toaffare,^^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

DUTY OF GOURTSfiT. 
"Bsoonrteoas." 

By courtesy is meant, that kind and graceful 
manner, in our intercourse with others, which is 
pleasant and agreeable to their feelings. The 
terms civility, politeness and urbanity, have all 
a similar meaning. And they all denote the 
gentle and refined manners of civiUzed and 
enlightened people, in opposition to the rough, 
clownish and brutal conduct of savages ana 
barbarians. Some suppose politeness to consist 
merely in bows, and nattering compliments ; in 
affected ways of speaking, and assurances of 
great joy at meeting, though none be felt. But 

A m ■ I I I .. I I.I I 1 I I 1 1^ 

Subject of Chapter IV A Motto? What is meant by 
QOartesy t What other tenna of similar meaning ? What 
do they' all denote! In what do some suppose politeness 
toconsbtl 

17 
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all which goes by the name o( polileBeie, atti 
18 based upon a mere desire to fdoMe^ withoitl; 
regard to sincerity and true kindness of feeling, 
i& of no yalue, and sooner or later its real eimi^ 
acter is discovered, and it is consideied worse 
than worthless — a species of mere deception. 

The fundamental principle of courtesy, or 
true politeness, is the spirit of our Saviour's 
command: '^Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them." 
It requires us to avoid everything which would 
wound the feelings of others, and all that jest^ 
ing, or bantering, or neglect, which would r^der 
them unhappy. Some one has said, with truth, 
Whatever we do tocause unnecessary pain toanv 
one is sin ; whether it be a reproachful woid, 
an unkind look, or an unfriendly action. Polite- 
ness has been called, benevolence in trifles. If 
there is a poor boy with ragged clothes, it will 
prevent us from talking about rags in his hear- 
ing ; and if a boy in school has a club foot, it 
will keep us from gazing at it. It requires us 
to show a tender and delicate regard to the 
tastes, and to the peculiarities even, of others, 
in all those little things which go to make up 
the intercourse of life. 

This duty is not limited to our appearance in 
public, or to our intercourse with the fashion- 

What is said about that which goes by the name of po- 
liteness? What is the fundamenUd principle of courtesy? 
What does it require of us? What remark is quoted? 
What has p<diteness been called ? What examples of this 
kind ? To what does it require us to show a delicate ve- 
gaid? 
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Me "vnaHA. It shotdd be observed at all times, 
and in all circumstances ; in the family when no 
company is present, and in the school when 
there are no visitors ; in the street, when meet- 
ing a poor man or a beggar ; with strangers as 
well as with acquaintances ; and with servants 
as well as with equals. It should be a habit of 
one^s character, so that the treatment of tJtU per- 
sons will be regulated by the law of kindness, 
and by tender regard for their feelings. It can- 
not be put on when a person calls upon us, and 
pnt off as soon as he is out of the house. It 
does not allow a young gentleman to be polite in 
his manners to young ladies only, but rough 
and ill-tempered with his little brothers and sis- 
ters, and harsh with a servant. It does not suf- 
fer a lady to speak in soft tones in her parlor 
only, and to scold in her kitchen, when none 
but servants arepresent. Indeed, every attempt 
at politeness, which is not founded upon kind 
feeling, is a thin disguise, which will be very 
likely to betray, when most desired to conceal. 

There are many passages of Scripture incul- 
cating this duty. Besides the one given as the 
motto, we are told to '^ be kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love, in honor prefer- 
ring one another;" to ^'be patient toward all 

To what is this duty not limited? When and where 
fthoald it be observed 1 What is said of potting it on 
and putting it off! How illustrated in regard to a young 
gentleman and a lady? What is said of an attermst at 
politeness which is not founded upon kind feeling? What 
passages of S<nripture inculcating this duty? 
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men;" to ''pat on kindness and bumUaness of 

mind.'' Also, ''Look not each man on his own 
things, but each on the things of others;" "In 
lowliness of mind, let each esteem other bet- 
ter than himself;" "Render honor to whom 
honor is due;" " Honor all men;" " Use hospi- 
tality one to another;" "Be not forgetful to 
entertain ikrangers*" The same duty is taught 
by the general law of love or charity^ " Char- 
ity suffereth long and is kind; charity yaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly; seeketh not her owti, is not 
easily provoked ; beareth all things." 

Thus we see that courtesy or politeness is a 
C/uisiian duiy^ and not a mere form of fashion- 
able society. And if so, we are as niuch bound 
to observe it as to obey any of the other com- 
mands of God. We cannot conceive of our 
Saviour's acting otherwise than in strict accord- 
ance with the true principles of courtesy. If 
we have right feelings towards others, if we 
"have love one toward another," we shall.be 
courteous and polite in the best sense of the 
words. Goodness of heart, kindness of inten- 
tion, giye a grace superior to anything else. 

It is wrong to laugh at the mistakes of others, 
or at any betrayal of ignorance on their part, 
or to express contempt because they do not hap- 

What, then, is courtesy seen to be ? And what if so 1 
What is said of our Saviour in reference to this subject? 
What will make us polite in the best sense of the word? 
What give a ^race superior to any other 1 What wrong 
praetioes are mentioned I 
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pen to know the $ame things that we do. No 
one knows everything. Some know one thing, 
and some another; and it shows great narrow^ 
hess of mind, as well as great incivility, to 
notice every trifling error, and every failure to 
know just whcU we do^ and by word or look 
pride ourselves upon our own superiority It is 
very mean, as well as wroifg, to triumph over 
one, when we get the better of an argument 
with him. If we have any fault to find with 
another, we ought to time well the mention of it. 
We should not do it in presence of others. And 
if, when alone with us, he is joyful and happy, 
from some cause, we should not at once dash 
all his good feeling to the ground, by breaking 
out in a taunting way upon some fault or indis* 
cretion of his. If we would do others good by 
telling them their faults, we must do it in a 
kind manner, and with a proper appreciation of 
their excellences. 

The stranger we should treat as we our- 
selves would wish to be treated, if we were 
away from home and friends, in a strange place, 
unknown to all. We should give him a kind 
word, and afford him any assistance which he 
needs, and not stand aloof until we know who 
he is, and what he is. We should put the most 
favorable construction upon his appearance, and 
be disposed to think well of him, as long as he 
does nothing to forfeit our esteem. It were alto- 

What is narrow-miaded, and mean ? What is said of 
telling othejrs of their faults 1 How ahoold we tieat the 
stranger T 

- 17* 
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aether unchristian to oblige a stranger to peiw 
rorii) a sort of quarantine^ as though he might 
be infected with some contagious disea^w, before 
permitting him to enjoy the society of those 
among whom he might chance to be. 

The members of a school cannot be too 
thoughtful of the situation of those who come 
among them as strafigers. By many little atten* 
tions which it is in their power to give, they 
may make them feel that they are among friends, 
and that their happiness is still cared for; and 
thus the malady of Aome-sickness, which is by 
no means a trifling one, may be in a great meas- 
ure prevented. 

We ought to cultivate gentleness, mildness, 
patience and refinement of feelings and then, 
without any thought or care about it, our man- 
ners win be such as will make others happy, 
and not wound or irritate them. We should 
cultivate all the kindly feelings of hirnianity^ 
and manifest a ready sympathy in the condition 
of all with whom we meet, whether they be rich 
or poor, black or white,- ffH}d or bad. 

We need not fear losing our own rank or 
respectability, by treating with politeness those 
inferior to ourselves in wealth or station, or those 
who belong to a different circle of society. By 
so doing, we elevate ourselves in the estimation 
of the wise and good. A reed gentleman is 
polite to his washer- woman, and never appears 

What treatment of a stranger would be unchristian! 
What is said in regard to those who are strangers in a 
school ? What must we cultiTate in order to render our 
manners pleasing ? 
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more gende than in kindly relieving her, when 
opportunity offers, from the heavy basket of 
clothes, which, with much care, she hats nicely 
done up for his use; neither is his best bowevev 
made with more grace, than when bestowed 
upon some humble cottager, from whom he may 
have received some needed information. And 
of the true lady, it is enough to say, that she is 
a lady everywfiere. 

A thousand little, unnameable things, in our 
intercourse with others, go to promote their hap^ 
piness. A look, a word, even the tone of a 
word, has great power to wound or to comfort. 
A kind word, or a pleasant look, which costs us 
nothing, is often more valued than the richest 
of gifts; it may send sunshine into the heart of 
another, that shall cheer the whole day. '^ If a 
civil word or two will render a man happy,'* 
said a French king, ^^he must be a wretch 
indeed who will not give them to him. Such a 
disposition is like lighting another man's candle 
by one's own, which loses nothing of its bril- 
liancy by what the other gains." And yet, it is 
" more blessed to give than to receive," and we 
shall always find our own greatest happiness in 
making others happy, as well in the thousand 
little courtesies of every day intercourse, in the 
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What is said about treating our inferiors witli politsnesef 
What is the ef^t of so doinff ? What is said of a real 
gentleman ? Of a true lady ? In what Uttle ways may we 
promote the happiness of others t What saying of a French 
lung? In what shall we always find our own greatest 
happiness? 
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school and in the family, as in the greater acts 
of public hfe. 

Courtesy leads to ease and grace of demeanqr, 
and to refinement of manners in all respects. It 
requires cleanliness of dress and of person ; it 
forbids the taking of meals with indecent haste; 
it bids us look at the public speaker or any per- 
son who is addressing us, and give attention to 
what he is saying ; it does not allow us to inter- 
rupt one while speaking, neither does it permit 
us to do all the talking ourselves, so that another 
cannot find a place to put in a word. If a supe- 
rior bids us to enter a door before him, it would 
have us do so, without drawing back with the 
expression, ^' after you, sir." It is related of a 
Bang of France, that on a certain occasion, when 
one of his noblemen was about to accompany 
him on a ride, that the king said to the nobl^ 
man, ^'Step into the carriage, sir;" and the lat- 
ter did so, while his sovereign was still standing 
upon the ground. Upon this the king said to 
him, ''You are the most polite man in my king^ 
dom. Had I given the same direction to most of 
my courtiers, they would have bowed, stepped 
back, and said. Not before your majesty; but 
fou did as I bade you." In short, courtesy 
requires of us, in everything, those manners 
which belcmg to the true gentleman and to the 
true lady. 

To what does courtesy lead ? What does it require, for- 
bid, etc.? What in regard to superiors t What anec- 
dote is related? In short, what does courtesy require cf 
us? 
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PART FOURTH/ 

MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES, 



CHAPTER 1. 



DUTIES TO BRUTES. 



<*I would not enter on pny list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and ^MJMnao, 
Vet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

All brute animals may be considered as our 
fellow-creatures. They are created by the same 
kind Father of all ; He has made them capable 
of receiving pleasure and pain, and we have 
abundant reason to suppose that He desires 
their happiness. 

God has given life to animals of an infinite 
variety of form and of size, varying from tlie 
huge elephant and the mighty whale, to the 
smallest insect that can be seen by the naked 
eye. And more than this, it is found that 
almost all matter is composed of living crea- 
tures, so inconceivably minute, that they can 
be discovered only by the aid of the most pow- 
erful magnifying instruments. 

We suppose that God delights in the happi- 

Subject of Part Fourth t Subject of Chapter I.? Motto ! 
How may brute animals he considered ? Why t To what 
haa God given life ? What may we suppose God's feel- 
ing in regard to His creatures 1 
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ness of all His creatures; that Ufe is to them a 
source of happiness; and, therefore, that the 
life of everything which He has created is dear 
to Him. 

We must believe, then, that the wanton or 
unnecessary destruction of the life of any ani- 
mal, however small or insignificant, is wrong. 
We may innocently kill those which are neces- 
sary for food, or which would be likely to injure 
or destroy us, but in those cases we should take 
their lives in such a way as will give them the 
least suffering. 

We may take fish for food, but it is cruel and 
wrong, for mere amusement, to present the 
murderous hook to the innocent little fishes 
which are gracefully gliding about in their 
owti native brook, **so happy they don't know 
what to do with themselves." The shooting 
of birds, and the hunting of other animals, 
merely for sporty is equally unjustifiable, and 
ought not to be practised. Dr. Channing says, 
" I never killed a bird, and I would not crush 
the meanest insect. They have the same right 
to live that I have ; they received it from the 
same Father, and I will not mar the works of 
God by wanton cruelty." 

All amusements derived from the fighting 
of animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and the like, are barbarous and wicked. Even 
horse-racing, when animals are urged on far 

• - 

What must we think wrong ? What aQimals may we 
innocently kill \ What is said of fishing and hunting merely 
fot sport? What is quoted from Dr. Channiog? What of 
♦Ne fighting of animals, and of horse-racing ? 
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^efOTod their streugth, is wrong. The firogs 
said pertioently to the boys that pelted them: 
*' Children, though this be sport to you, it is 
death to us.'' Boys who delight in worrying 
cows with dogs, or in throwing stones at them, 
and those who amuse themselves by putting 
pins through flies, spiders, and other insects, 
show a very cruel and unfeeling disposition. 

In regard to a great many animals which are 
unpleasant and troublesome^to us, we may pass 
£rom them, or put them away from us, without 
doing than any injury. We may let the harm* 
less serpent by the wayside hasten out of our 
aight, as it gladly would, without pelting it 
with stones, and crushing out its life. Flies, 
spiders, and other disagreeable insects, we may 
put out of doors with the benevolent farewell 
of that good man, who is related to have said 
on such an occasion, '^ Go thy way, little insect ; 
there is room enough in the world for me and 
thee," 

We may use animals for labor, and for 
administering to our comfort We may em* 

Eloy the ox to help till the ground, and the 
orse to carry us from place to place ; we may 
keep the cow to supply us with milk, and the 
sheep to furnish wool for our clothing. '^ But 
while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kindly, to furnish them with sufficient 

What saying of the ^gs is applicable ? What boys 
show a very erael disDOsitiont What is said about disa- 
greeaUe animals ! llie serpent, flies, spiders, etc. ? For 
what may we use animate ? But how are we bound to 
treat them 1 What is said of cruelty to animals ? 
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%kA^ and with cmrvenieaEt sheltfer. % wild 
cannot feed a brute well oaght not to own 
one. There can be no clearer indkation of a 
degraded and ferocious temper than cruelty to 
animals, and nothing tends mofe directly to 
harden men in brutal ferocity. If they are 
sick, we can try to reliere them. If a horse 
has grown old in our service, we had bett^ kill 
him outright, and afford him a decent burial, 
than, for a HUile money ^ to sell him to one who 
will overwork and abuse him. 

Brutes have no sense of rig^ and wrong, like 
the human species, but they have msiincts. 
which, in many of them, se^n to be only a 
lower kind of intellect They have many of 
the same powers of the mind whidh we oui^ 
sdres possess, and some of them seem to extat* 
cise many of the feelings and affections of 
human beings. It seems wrong, in such cases, 
to cheat or disappoint them, or to treat them in 
a way different from that which they have a 
right to expect from our former treatment of 
them. Thus it seems wrong to coax and tole 
cats or dogs into the house, and afterwards to 
beat them back when they attempt to enter; or to 
call a cow or horse to us under the pretence that 
we have something for them to eat, when we 
have nothing, but merely wish to secure them: 

What is said about animals that axe sick, or that ksvo 
grown old in our service 1 What have brutes that is a kind " 
of inteUect ? What feelings and afl^ctions have manT of 
them? What is said about cheating them! How iUut* 
trated? 
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it would seem right tc\ ofaeerve the same good 
faiih towards intelligent animals as towards 
our fell€yw«men. 

Oar domestic animals are very sensible to 
kind looks, words and gestures, and a good - 
friendly understoTtding may be bad between 
them and their owners. The noble horse may 
be led to serve us much better by kindness than 
by fear and blows. In many cases, a feeble 
woman has been known to control perfectly a 
high spirited horse, which knew her well, sim- 
ply by talking to him in kind tones of vcHce. 

Animals are capable of grief, and we should 
do nothing to cause them imnecessary sorrow. ^ 
We might well fear that the boy who would 
rob birdbs and other harmless animals of their 
young, would not hesitate to take the life of a 
fellow-creature, when he became a man. 



CHAPTER II. 

BEVERENCE FOR SACRED ^PLACES. 

As among the most sacred places, bun/ing- 
grounds will first be considered. There lie 
those once living bodies, in which spirits like 
our own have dwelt. There moulder to earth 
those forms which we once held fast to our 

What is said about observing good faith towards animals t 
Of a good understanding wilh them t What is said of rob- 
iHDg animals of their young 1 Subject of Chapter 11.? 
What are first noticed f Why may they be regarded as 
Mcredt 

18 
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bosoms, and which were dear to us as our own 
life. The spirits which once inhabited them 
have passed away from us, and the dust which 
composed their bodies is all that remains. 
Well may it be precious to us, and rightly may 
we seek to adorn the last resting place (H those 
we have loved with signs of ,our fond r^nem- 
brance. 

This practice prevailed in the most of ancient 
countries. *^ The tomb of Achilles was deco«> 
rated with amaranth, and the grave of Sopho^ 
cles was embellished with roses and ivy. The 
monuments of the Romans were adorned with 
• chaplets of the balsam-tree and garlands of 
flowers." — "Virgil strews on the body of Pal- 
las leaves of the arbutus and other funeral 
evergreens. 

The body on this rural hearse is borne, 
Strewed leayes and funeral greens the bier adorn. 

Andromache raised green altars to the memory 
of Hector. Ossian represents one of his heroes 
as saying, ^ O lay me, ye that see the light, near 
some rock of my hills ; let the nistling oak be 
near ; green be the place of my rest, and let the 
sound of the distant torrent be heard.' " 

" The people of Morocco surround their 
burial-places with a walk and plants with 
flowers. The Chinese plant flowers upon their 
graves ; the mausoleums of the Cremeans are 

What practice prevailed in ancient countries 1 What ex- 
amples ? What is said by one of the heroes of Ossian t 
How do the people of Morocco^ adorn their burial-places? 
The Chinese, etc. t 
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shaded by shrubs and trees ; and the people of 
Surat strew fresh flowers on their graves every 
year." — " The cemetery of the Moravians is a 
garden, whose alleys are marked with funeral 
stones, by the sides of which are planted 
clumps of flowers, and the same epitaph serves 
for all : He was bcm en mich a day^ and en 
such another he reiiimed to his neUive country?^ 

'^ In a beautiful little church-yard in Switzer- 
land, almost every grave is covered with pinks. 
In some villages in Wales, children have snow- 
drops, priftiroses, and violets on their graves, 
while older persons have tansy, box, ivy, and 
rue. These graves are surrounded by small« 
whitewashed stones, and no flowers or ever- 
greens axe permitted but such as are sweet- 
scented ; the pink and polyanthus, sweet-wil- 
liams, gilliflowers, and carnations, mignionette, 
thyme, hyssop, chamomile, and rosemary,, make 
up the pious decoration. The graves are often 
weeded, and if necessary planted again ; land 
this work is always done by the nearest rela- 
tions, with their own hands, and never by ser- 
vants or hired persons. In Glenmorganshire. 
at the funeral of a younjp; girl, a chaplet ot 
white flowers is borne be^re the corpse, by a 
young girl, nearest in age, size, and resem- 
olance." 

The people of Cabul call their burial-grounds. 

The cemetery of the Moravians 1 What is related of 
the chuich-yards of Switzerland and Wales 1 What is 
said of funerals in Glenmorganshire ? Diflerent names of 
^buxial-groiinds? 
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Cities of the Silent ; the Egyptians called dieij», 
Cities of the Dead ; and the Jews, Houses of ike 
Living. The Gennans call them God^s Acre. 

It might perhaps be said that we ought thvm 
to ornament and care for the abodes of the 
dead; it is certainly true that we ought to 
approach such places with feelings of reverence, 
and do nothing to injure them. "In South 
Wales, none ever mol^t the flowers that ^ow 
on graves, for it is deemed a kind of sacrilege 
to do so. A relation or friend will sometimes 
take a pink or a sprig of thyme from the grave 
of a beloved person, to wear in remembrance, 
but they never take much.'' 

A boy who would break down the foice 
around a grave, throw stones at a monument, 
or trample down the plants which have been 
set out, must be very wicked. If the law of 
cemeteries did notibrbid it, visitors ought not 
to break anything from the trees, shrubs or 
plants of the enclosure, or even take a wild 
flower from the groimds. 

A proper feeling of reverence for such places 
will prevent our visiting them with a party of 
pleasure, as places of mere amusem^it. It will 
lead us to enter tRem with soberness, and to 
avoid all rudeness and violence of motion; — 
the loud laugh will not be heard, and the voice 
will be hushed to harmony with the murmur 

What may be said of oar duty to the abodes of the dead? 
Of South Wales 1 What description of boy iiinst be very 
wicked? What is said about the vi8it<»8 of eemeteriee? 
Of the manner of visiting them ! « 
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of the surrounding trees, which shut out the 
glare of the noisy world. 

Churches^ which are set apart entirely for the 
worship of Grod, are ccmsidered sacred places. 
We should enter them with becoming rer- 
erence, and not indulge in tiifling or levity 
within them. We ought not to injure them by 
marking or cutting, and should be careful that ' 
we do not mar them in any way. 

There is something venerable in all old build" 
ings, especially those which have been remark- 
able as seats of learning or as scenes of inter- 
esting events, that should lead us to preserve 
them with care. Even the old schoolhouse in 
which we conned our A, B, C, we would not 
harm. The same feeling would we cherish 
towards the relics of dress once worn by our 
grandfathers or grandmothers, nor would we, 
with ruthless hands, metamorphose them' into 
fashionable garments of our own day. 



CHAPTER III. 

REVERENCE FOR WORKS OF ART AND FOR OBJECTS 

OF NATURE. 

The higher works of art are products of the 
most earnest thought, and of the long and 

What is said of churches 1 Of all old buildings t Relics 
of dress? Subject of Chapter III.? Why should the 
higher works Of art be treated with the greatest rever- 
ence ? 

18* 
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patient labor of men of mighty genius. They 
are most wonderful exhibitions of the creative 
power of man. They serve to embody what is 
highest and holiest in the aspirations of out 
nature. We ought, therefore, to regard them 
with the greatest reverence. We should do all 
in our power to encourage them, and should' 
preserve them with the greatest care. It was 
noble in Theodore Six, a mechanic of Paris, in 
the late revolution there, when a large painting 
of Louis Philippe was about to be destroyed, to 
cry out: "Respect for monuments! Why de- 
stroy anything? Why fire at those paintings? 
Let us show that the people know how to 
respect public monuments ! " 

In examining paintings, statuary, and collec- 
tions of curiosities, we should be cautious against 
injuring them. When children are permitted to 
see such things, they should not seek to touch 
them. 

No species of architecture, from the humblest 
cottage to the most elegant public building, 
should ever be wantonly injured. The habit 
of carving one's name, or writing it in pencil- 
marks, on any part of a building, is a very bad 
one. Even fences should be spared from all 
marks of the kind. The rule should be, to mar 
nothing which comes well made from the hand 
of a workman. Scholars ought to be very care- 
ful of their schoolhouse, and they should keep 

What should we do in reference to them 1 What is told 
of Theodore Six t What directions to children and others 
in regard to paintings, etc. 1 What directions in regaid to 
every species of architecture 1 To scholars ? 
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llmr seats and desks looking new and nice from 
year to year. 

Books^ by means of which we derive so much 
of our knowledge, and that give us so much 
pleasure, ought to be treated with great care. 
A good scholar and real lover of learning . will 
never deface his books with ugly marks, tear 
and wear out the leaves, turn down the corners, 
or break the covers. He will have those which 
he uses most neatly covered, and will keep 
them nicely arranged upon his table or desk, at 
home or at school. And if he borrows a book, 
he will be sure to return it uninjured, and with- 
out so long a delay that the owner will give it 
up for lost. 

Among the most venerable objects of nature^ 
trees may be mentioned. Those are justly con- 
sidered public benefactors, who plant -trees 
along the streets of our villages, and reserve 
large public grounds, to be ornamented with 
trees, shady walks, and fountains. Public gar-- 
denSj too, where all may enter and enjoy the 
sight of beautiful flowers, and fruits, and other 
ornaments of the ground, are a great benefit to 
all, especially to the poor, who have few means 
of enjoyment of their own, and who may here 
freely enjoy those pure pleasures, which save 
them from the resorts of vice and crime. 

All things of this kind should be so reverenced, 

What is said about books ? Of a good scholar ? What 
is said of trees? Who may be considered public bene&O' 
tors? What is said of public gardens ? What advantage 
&tm iwetenciDg thiug. of thb kiud 1 
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that the enclosaies may be thrown wide open 
for all to enter, without the fear that their 
beauty will be ruined. Not a shrub about orna- 
mented grounds should be broken, or a flower 
plucked, or the grass trampled down, by those 
who are permitted to visit them. Trees, stand*- 
inff here and there in a field, or by die road^ 
side, ought never to be cut down, if it is possible 
to avoid it, and boys should never allow them-* 
selves to girdle or wound them. It is very 
desirable that the grounds about a sohoolhouse 
should be shaded and ornamented with trees. 
The older scholars can aid much in adorning 
the grounds, and all can help forward the work 
by carefully abstaining from doing them any 
injury. 

The eminent of all ages have delighted in 
paying honors to trees, groves and forests. The 
temples of the Greeks were mostly situated in 
groves ; and Christian churches might well be 
embosomed in shade, and religious services 
might not be inappropriately performed beneath 
the wide-spreading branches of sheltering tr^s. 

^^The Jews held in the highest veneration 
Siloa's Brook, that flowed ' fast by the oracle 
of God.' The ancient Persians never poUuted 
toaier, considering those who committed such 
indecorum guilty of sacrilege; and they enacted 
a law, that whoever conveyed the water of a 

What it said in regpard to ornamented grounds, and trees? 
Grounds about a sohoolhouse? Duty of scholars in this 
respect? To what have the eminent of all affes delighted 
in paying honors? What is said about Gre& temples — 
Christian churches? What was held in hiirh veneration by 
the Jews? ^ ^ 
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spffhig to any ^ot which had not been watered 
before, besides other immunities, his descendants 
should enjoy die benefit of such water to tbe 
end of .the fifth generation." 

In laying out towns and villages, regard 
should be had to the future beauty of the place. 
Large squares should be left unoccupied, and 
what there is of beauty and pleasantness in the 
natural features of the place should be preserved. 

In this connection, the archUechire of animals^ 
and the care we ought to have not to injure or 
destroy their habitations, may be referred to. It 
shows an unfeeling, if not a cruel disposition, 
wantonly to destroy bird's nests, or the nests of 
aats^ be^, squirrels, or any other innocent ani- 
mals. They have toiled many a day, and by 
slow degrees brought them to perfection, and 
perhaps stored them with food ; and why should 
we wish to destroy their means of comfort and 
their harmless pleasures, and oblige them to go 
over the same labor again, and perhaps expose 
' them to much su-ffering? 

The young would do well to give attention 
to the natural history of animals. Besides be- 
coming acquainted with many interesting and 
amusing habits of animals, they would find 
curious and wonderful examples of skill in the 
construction of their habitations, which would 

What is related of the ancient Persians ! What is said 
about laying out towns and villages ? What is referred to 
in this connection ? What shows a yery unfeeling dispo- 
sition? Why should we not wish to destroy them 1 To 
what study would the voung do well to attend? What ad 
vantages would they derive fiom it? 
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lead them to respect their labors, and forbear 
from doing them violence. 

. In short, knowledge^ in regard to any of the 
subjects of this chapter, is the best safeguard 
against violating the rules of 'duty of which it 
treats. Let both nature and art then be studied, 
as much as time and opportunity allow. All 
children should learn something of the art of 
drawing from nature; for, by means of this, 
they cannot fail to improve their own taste and 
observation, and thus fit themselves to enjoy 
and appreciate the works of others, and they 
will also furnish to themselves an improving 
and ever-present source of innocent amusement. 
In conclusion, it may be remarked, that we 
should have that reverence for all those things 
which tend to improve the mind, or to increase 
the happiness of any living thing, that will pre- 
vent us from doing them any injury, and will 
cause us to preserve them unmarred. 

What is said of knowledge in regaid to the sabjeets of 
this chapter! Of what art should sdl children learn some- 
thing ! The advantages of thisi What general datyin 
regiud to the subject of this chapter? 
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